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Narrative of a Yacht-Voyage in the Mediterra- 
nean during the Years 1840, 1841. 2 vols. 
J. Murray. 

Up with the anchor! Yo, heave yo! Flap go 

the sails, rattle goes the tackling, splash goes 

the bow, and off we are in a fine yacht schooner, 
the Dolphin, of 217 tons, on a twelvemonth’s 
cruise in the blue Mediterranean. We sail 

from Plymouth on the 2d of October, 1840 

(see log); and on Nov. 10, 1841, according to 

ditto, we are back, and landed safe and sound 

in “ Old England again.” Of course you would 
like to know something of our party and crew; 
and we may therefore tell you that the owner, 
the Earl Grosvenor, his Lady and four child- 
ren, attended by a maid and man-servant, were 
the passengers; and that the crew, including 
captain, mate, &c., amounted to sixteen hands. 

These are the broad facts of the voyage, which 

it is the office of the Literary Gazette to review. 

To review a regiment, or even a batallion, is 
a comparatively easy every-day work; but to 
review a yacht and its evolutions, especially to 
a landsman, is no sinecure. Speaking gene- 
rally, or rather, in such a case, admirally, we 
might observe that yachting appears to be a 
peculiarly fitting pursuit for an Englishman. 
A great naval island laden with glories from 
the sea, the sight of the fair, noble, and wealthy 
sharing that as a healthful pleasure which is 
accompanied by so much of toil and danger to 
those who are engaged in the same manner in 
the career of commerce, or the service of their 
country, is at once a gratification and a stimu- 
lus. It reconciles the merchant to his priva- 
tions, and the sailor to his sacrifices; cheers 
the waking night, and lulls the roaring storm. 
There dashes away the Earl in his little craft ; 
why should they repine? Jack hitches up his 
trousers, and turns heartily to his duty. 

In a national point of view, therefore, we 
have ever thought well of yachting; though it 
must be confessed that our admiration has 
been limited to the shore or port, or at farthest 
to the river, from London to Sheerness being 
the extent of our navigation in any vessel of 
this class. With regard to horse-racing, also 
a beneficial national pursuit, it is liable to be 
so deformed and corrupted by fraud and gam- 
bling, that whilst we look to its good results 
in the improvement of the breeds of the useful 
and splendid animal, we are reluctantly com- 
pelled to admit of the disgraceful drawbacks 
which seem to be so inseparably connected 
with the system. Not so in yachting. ‘lhere 
is nothing sordid nor containinating in that 
manly and thoroughly British recreation; and 
whether it is the peer, the gentleman, or the 
merchant, whom we see “ ruling the waves” 
under the red-cross flag, we hail them as true 
sons of the ocean-cradled isle, and the setters 
of excellent example to the rest of its amphi- 
bious people. “ A tossing ship and a rolling 
sea,” the noble writer tells us in her preface, 
are not the most convenient adjuncts to jour- 
nalising; but as we never experienced any 
such inconveniences on board Mr. B. Boyd’s 
beautiful Wanderer in the Thames, we trust 
that we shall be able to journalise our part in 





a satisfactory way. As the song says—poor 
old Dibdin !—~ 


“© We loved the jolly tars; we loved bumbo and flip; 
But we did not like rocking about.” 


The tone in which the volumes are inscribed 
to the Right Honourable Thomas Grenville, at 
once prepossessed us in their favour. We 
seemed glad to hear again, in public, the name 
of that accomplished English gentleman and 
scholar—perhaps the finest living specimen of 
the illustrious old school—the diplomatist and 
minister, whose youth and prime had been de- 
voted to his country, and after rendering it the 
most important services, retiring “ honoured 
and beloved” to enjoy a graceful old age in the 
delightful solace of literature and high intel- 
lectual cultivation. ‘To such an individual, 
the author, Lady Grosvenor, writes :— 

“ T must remind you that not having stayed 
anywhere long enough to make observations 
of much research and consequent value, my 
only hope can be to give you a few hours’ 
amusement, without attempting to add a vo- 
lume to your library. You have been a cor- 


dial partaker in the many joys, and the few, 


though deep, sorrows of my life; and it is a 
pleasure to me to offer this account of a very 


amusing portion of it, to one who, where he is | 


best known, is most honoured and beloved.” 

The foregoing passage gives a just idea of 
the work. The Dolphin visited Portugal, 
Spain, Tangier, Turkey, Greece and her islands, 
Malta, Sicily, &c., touching at many ports, and 
occasionally laying up the vessel whilst a trip 
or journey inland was performed, to examine 
places of note in history, or other attractions 
worthy of the traveller. Whatever is said of 
these places is written in a very agreeable style. 
The recollections of ancient history are perhaps 
long enough for those previously acquainted 
with them, though they are well calculated to 
interest the mass of readers; but, to us, the 
accounts of existing circumstances and present 
anecdotes, all evincing the best iveling and 
taste, are the chief charms of the “ Narrative ;’”’ 
of which we shall now offer a few brief ex- 
amples. 

Lisbon and Cadiz were the first ports at 
which the Dolphin anchored; and from the 
latter, the author ascended the Guadalquivir 
to Seville. The silver river does not shine 
very brilliantly in her description. 

“‘ The distance from Cadiz to Seville by the 
Guadalquivir is about seventy miles. The en- 
gines were stopped for about a quarter of an 
hour to wait for the clearing away of a fog, 
previous to passing a shallow bar of sand across 
the mouth of the river. At some distance is 
the port of St. Lucar, where we stopped a few 
minutes to disembark and take in passengers. 
Fine orange-groves, with a few palm-trees in 
flower, were growing in the bare sand on the 
banks. As we proceeded, the sides of the 
river were absolutely hideous, exhibiting per- 
fectly flat and boundless districts of hardened 
mud, with a few large droves of cows and horses 
grazing on a very scanty vegetation: it alto- 
gether gave the idea of the banks of the Nile 
after the inundation. The number of birds 
was something prodigious; herons, plovers, 


| ducks of various kinds, snipes, kites, eagles, 
|and flocks of unknown species. The water of 
the river is very muddy; and in winter it over- 
flows it banks, which become to a great extent 
one large swamp, as could easily be perceived 
from their present condition. There were 
several small English merchantmen, chiefly 
| schooners, at anchor in the river, a few miles 
| below Seville, waiting for a supply of oranges, 
which grow ripe in the course of the winter, 
but were not as yet quite ready for exportation. 
They do not, however, give them time to arrive 
at maturity, as the early oranges are packed 
while still quite green, and ripen during their 
voyage to England with the hothouse action of 
their cases. We reached Seville at half-past 
four P.M. ; and, after a punctilious examination 
of the baggage by the custom-house officers, 
disembarked near the Torre del Oro, an old 
tower, said to be Roman, with twelve sides. 
The approach to Seville from the river is dis- 
appointing, as you hardly perceive even the 
tower of La Giralda till you are very near it; 
and the town being on a flat, there is no emi- 
nence or distinguishing point to mark it; and 
it is not till you enter the gates that its old 
grandeur, and its still existing singularity and 
charm, are discovered.” 

Spanish cookery is not honoured in the fol- 
| lowing :—‘‘ An olla podrida appeared to-day 
| at dinner by way of experiment; it consists of 

stewed beef, bacon, two species of sausages, 
|cabbage, and Indian corn; it is eatable, but 
| not a good composition.” 

Still at Seville, we read :-— 

“ In coming back we passed through a small 
open square, where Murillo is buried ; but no- 
thing now remains to mark his grave. Formerly 
there was a small chapel, which was destroyed 
| by the French. The house in which he died 
|stands close by. The best shop in all Spain 
| for the majo dresses (worn by the picadors and 
| matadors at the bull-fights) is in a little street 

near the cathedral. There was one making for 
|a matador at Madrid—the jacket of dark-brown 
j cloth, richly embroidered with silver, and very 
| handsome; the entire dress costs about forty 
| or fifty pounds. Though this shop is so famous 
| as to supply the matadors of Madrid, it is of 
| so small a size as hardly to accommodate above 
| two customers at once, and of the same calibre 
| as all the other shops in Seville, which are little 
| mean places, entirely open to the street, in the 
| Moorish fashion, and the artificers of all kinds 
| sit cross-legged on a board or slab of marble at 
| their occupations,—another trace, by the way, 
}of Moorish origin. Here also is made the 
| formidable peasant’s knife, the ‘ navaja,’ with 
|a catch to prevent its closing: a deadly weapon, 
used both in cutting their food and as a prompt 
| resource in quarrels. ‘The Spanish ladies are, 
| by all accounts, wholly uneducated, and pass 
| their time principally in eating and dressing, 
|to both of which occupations they are deeply 
| attached. ‘They consider corpulency to be no 
| disparagement to their beauty; and they some- 
| times take so much exercise as to walk the 
| length of one of the very dirty streets, in even- 
| ing-dress, with very tight black satin shoes, and 
| armed with their constant accompaniment, the 
| fan, which they handle with peculiar grace and 


| 
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skill. If they would eat less, and adhere to 
their national costume, nothing could be pret- 
tier or more graceful than their general appear- 
ance, shrouded under the black mantilla.”’ 
From Cadiz our yacht visited Tangier, Gi- 
braltar, and Malaga; the party making an ex- 
cursion from the latter over the mountains to 
Granada. The journey is not without great 
fatigue and risk from the lawless habits of the 
population ; but our travellers got safely through 
and alive, to hear the tale of a singular tragedy 
in Granada itself, as thus related by the consul: 
“Mr. Annesley told us the following story of 
an event which happened here on the 24th of 
October, 1839; and as he was personally con- 
cerned, it shall be repeated in his own words: 
—‘ An Englishman had for some time resided 
in Barcelona, who taught English, and gave 
lessons to my children; he was associated with 
a Frenchman, who also instructed several fami- 
lies; and these two lived together in a house 
with a Swiss jeweller; they had no servant, 
and none but these three occupied the man- 
sion. The jeweller suddenly disappeared ; he 
was no where to be found, and no trace re- 
mained of him, and there was no appeal to the 
police, as they never take any trouble in such 
cases. One morning the Englishman came to 
my house, and begged to see me. I found him 
hardly able to speak; and what he did say was 
so incoherent, I fancied he had either been 
drinking, or had lost his senses. He stated 
that what he had to impart was so dreadful, he 
could not bring himself to relate it. However, 


by degrees, he became more intelligible, and 
after a great many small details, I collected 
that in the room he occupied with the French- 
man there was a small closet, with an opening 
in it to admit light from the room near the 


ceiling. The night before, as he was sitting 
alone, he fancied he perceived a disagreeable 
smell in that part of the room; he tried to 
open the door of the closet, but found it locked; 
he then climbed upon a chair, and with a candle 
looked in at the little opening, and, to his hor- 
ror, saw a corpse in fragments on the floor ; 
part of a leg in one place, an arm in another, 
and a large sledge-hammer lying by them; he 
nearly dropped with horror; and at that mo- 
ment (it was just twelve o’clock) he heard the 
knock of the Frenchman at the door. As they 
were alone in the house, he had no resource 
but to appear as calm and easy as if he had 
seen nothing. When he let him in, he re- 
marked that he was late that night, as he had 
to begin giving his lessons early the next morn- 
ing, which was Monday; the other answered, 
‘Oh, it does not happen often, never mind;’ 
and they went to bed. Their two beds were 
so close that they were only separated by a 
little division at the head. The man said that 
the agony in which he passed the night was in- 
describable, as, in addition to the original hor- 
ror of finding the dead body, he dreaded that 
the Frenchman would suspect his being aware 
of it, and murder him also; and there was no 
escape from the house, nor means to call for 
help. In this dreadful state he remained till 
morning, when the Frenchman going out to 
give his lessons, the other rushed straight to 
my house to apprise me of what had happened. 
I was much puzzled what to do, as the police, 
I knew, would give very little assistance. How- 
ever, after taking down his statement shortly 
in writing, I applied there. They said they 
could have nothing to do with it; and as the 
supposed criminal was French, I must go to 
the French consul. All they would do was to 
give me a little hump-backed man, to assist in 
catching the murderer. I went to the French 





consul; and after conferring with him we pro- 
ceeded together, with our hump-backed com- 
panion, to the house where the Englishman 
lived. We went up-stairs, and found the 
Frenchman at his door. We told him there 
was a little matter to be settled with the police, 
on which he answered: ‘ Ah oui! pour la con- 
trebande, n’est-ce pas?’ (he had a good deal 
to do with the contrabandista concerns), and 
rushed to a table, pulled open a drawer, from 
whence we saw him extract a pair of pistols, 
which proved to be loaded; he, however, 
seemed to lose his head and be quite bewil- 
dered, saying, ‘ I] s’agit de ces pistolets, n’est- 
ce pas? ils sont Francais, et de la contrebande.’ 
He then put his hand farther into the drawer, 
and was dragging out a sword, when my col- 
league and I sprang upon and seized him. The 
hump-backed man then said it was not that 'we 
wanted, but that we must have him open the 
door of the closet: he turned deadly pale, and 
drawing himself up with a peculiar emphasis 
and theatrical air, exclaimed, ‘ Trés volontiers, 
monsieur.’ He then instantly rushed to the 
open window, and from the balcony dashed 
himself to the ground ;—it was a fourth story, 
and he died in twelve hours after. He would 
make no confession; but frequently repeated, 
in a sort of delirium, ‘ Jl est coupé en petits 
morceaux.’ The investigation of the mutilated 
corpse, which proved to be that of the jeweller, 
was dreadful. Under the coat of the French- 
man was found, close to his side, a small hat- 
chet and an enormous knife, with which he 
must have hacked and hewed the dead body, 
to carry portions of it from the house when he 
went out, as the only way in which he could 
dispose of it. It was supposed he had killed 
the man with the sledge-hammer which was 
found in the closet. None of the jeweller’s 
property was ever found or heard of.’” 

The Dolphin’s next halt was at Barcelona, 
at present but too famous. In 1840 we are 
told of a very different sort of scene :— 

“In the evening, we returned to the gene- 
ral’s garden, and by a long alameda to the 
walls. There was great excitement in this 
part of the town, created by immense flocks of 
turkeys, which were promenading about on 
some waste ground, each flock directed and 
occasionally thrashed by six or seven peasants 
(the number being proportioned to the size of 
the flock), who, surrounded by crowds of peo- 
ple, were admonishing their charge with long 
canes. The streets and walks were quite full, 
the population of Barcelona being immense. 
To-morrow all would be let loose, as it is the 
‘fair of turkeys,’ every individual considering 
it a positive duty to have one of these birds 
for Christmas-day, an occasion on which it is 
said all Barcelona goes wild. The poor peo- 
ple, who have no means of roasting them at 
home, send them to the bakers; so that some- 
times these latter have six or seven thousand 
turkeys to dress. We ade the circuit of the 
walls, and found their strength very great. 
The fortifications which surround the town are 
admirably constructed: they are flanked on 
the eastern side by the low but formidable 
works of the citadel, and on the western by the 
towering ramparts of the fortress of Monjuich. 
We returned by the Rambla and the rampart 
over the sea, under one end of which is a pri- 
son; and on the esplanade above, the troops 
were assembled, and the band playing ; crowds 
of people extended all the way down the mole. 
The great walk on the walls, reaching the 
whole length of the harbour, was, as well as 
the mole, constructed by the Marquis de la 
Mina, who died in 1768.” 





On leaving Barcelona, the yacht experienced 
a heavy gale of three days, the description of 
which may serve to shew what those on board 
had to endure from “ the dangers of the seas.” 

“We were awakened about two in the morn- 
ing by a violent storm, the sea rolling furiously, 
every thing tumbling about, and heavy rain 
pattering on deck: this continued all night, 
much to the detriment of any repose. At four 
o’clock it was blowing a furious gale, with a 
tremendous cross sea, which frequently swept 
over our stern, and one sea struck the hapless 
dingy—our smallest boat, which was suspended 
on the stern davits—and carried it away in a 
moment, together with a large supply of fresh 
meat, placed in it as the larder for the voyage. 
At half past seven, a.M., it was still dark, but 
I got up to see what was going on, and found 
the little passage to the cabins inundated with 
water; and Rap, the spaniel, who never was 
down the stairs before, crouching there, shiver- 
ing and shaking with fright, dripping wet, and 
thoroughly miserable. Nothing could be more 
deplorable than the prospect of the interior. 
The glass was now falling fast, all our sails 
had been taken in, and none left set but the 
storm main-try-sail, and we had now no re- 
source but to lie head to wind, which was in- 
creasing frightfully, with a tremendous sea oc- 
casionally breaking over the deck. The loss 
of our boat was but a trifle compared with all 
the horror and anxiety of the storm, which 
continued unmitigated: the weather so dark 
nothing could be seen a mile distant from the 
ship; and as there was not a gleam of sun for 
any observation to be taken, there was no cer- 
tainty as to the direction in which we were 
carried, but it was calculated we were making 
stern-way at the rate of about a mile per hour, 
which proved afterwards to be right. Very 
few of us were able to get up to-day; the 
movements of the ship, which was all on one 
side, were so violent, it was almost impossible 
to stand; and so we remained all day ina state 
of anxiety, amounting, I may add, on my own 
part at least, to great fear. Uncertain as to 
the direction in which we were drifting, and 
aware that the low Columbretes islands, and 
indeed the whole coast of Spain, were on our 
lee, the increasing violence of the storm ren- 
dered the early approach of darkness, which 
came on soon after five o’clock, still more fear- 
ful. The nights, which were now pitch dark, 
seemed interminable. This afternoon a sea 
struck the fore-part of the ship, carried away 
the head-boards, and unshipped the lower lee- 
boom, which stove in the bottom of the gig. 
Thus one boat was gone, and another disabled ; 
the barge only remained. About four, r.m., the 
gale from the north-east appeared to cease sud- 
deuly, and in a moment there came a hurricane 
from the north-west, appearing like a black 
cloud, and sweeping like a whirlwind over the 
ship, with torrents of rain, the sea raging furi- 
ously, and running mountains high; and for 
twenty minutes that this continued, the masts 
and every thing else were expected to give way 
every instant. As it came from a different 
direction to the previous course of the wind 
and sea, the effect was, that the ship remained 
motionless, though quivering toits centre, Our 
captain, who had circumnavigated the globe, 
stated this hurricane to have been as violent as 
any that he had experienced in any part of It. 
In about twenty minutes it ceased suddenly, 
and became perfectly calm, which seemed some- 
thing horrid and unnatural. However, for a 
time, we hoped the storm was going to mitigate, 
as it only howled now and then; but in about 
an hour the original gale from the north-east 
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re-commenced with fresh vigour, and blew fright- 
fully all night. At two, A.m., on the morning of 
the twenty-fourth, I felt my cabin, and all that 
side of the ship, sink down in an instant so low 
under the water, which was rushing over the 
decks, that having waited for a moment to see 
if it rose again, and finding that it did not, I 
felt quite persuaded we were going down, and 
waded through the passage tu my neighbour’s 
cabin, who, hearing no more water rush in, as- 
sured me that we were not foundering, and I 
returned to my berth. I found afterwards that 
the ship had been struck by a tremendous sea, 
which had laid her for a time on her beam-ends, 
but that she righted again. The noises both in 
and out of the ship all this time were dreadful ; 
the creaking of the boards and planks, and 
bulk-heads jarring in all directions; the awful 
noise of the wind; and, above all, the dreadful 
rushing of the sea, which was going at the rate 
of thirty miles an hour,—striking the ship like 
a sledge-hammer, and like a continued fire of 
artillery close to one’s head,—rendered these | 
hours of horror far beyond any description. Itis 
on such occasions as these that the weakness of 
all human power is most forcibly felt! Beauti- 
jul as are the contrivances of human ingenuity, 
firm and compact as is the frame-work of that 





solid fabric, the ship,—skilful and enterprising 
is is the dauntless spirit of the crew,—still vain 
8B that ingenuity, helpless that power, and un- | 
«vailing that spirit, as the only refuge in such | 
times of need; on these no certain reliance can 

be placed, no perfect security depend; it can | 
only be looked for from Him— 


* At whose divine command 
Famine and plague afflict the guilty land; 


Whose awful will the unconscious winds perform, | 
Who wings the lightning and appoints the storm.’” | 


We cannot do better than close with this fine | 


quotation, so honourable to the head and heart 

of the writer; even though, by so doing, we | 
nust leave the whole of her Turkish, Grecian, 
ind Sicilian observations untouched. These 
vill amply repay the curiosity of the reader ; 
end we have only to add, that the engravings | 
cf remarkable places from the noble Lady’s | 
sketches shew that her pencil is no way inferior 

to her pen. 





The Prism of Thought for 1843. 
ness de Calabrella. Fep. 4to. 


By the Baro- 
Longmans. 


WE are quite at a loss what report to make of | 


this publication. It is “ got up” in a style of | 
which we have no example in English orna- 
mental typography; and of this feature a lite- 
rary review can afford no notion. Every page, 
with its separate beauty of embellishment, must 
be seen to be appreciated ; for every page is 
different, in splendid initial letters and ara- 
besque borders of rare device, in all the riches 
of gold and various colours. Were it put into 
our hands as an ancient missal, we should begin 
to talk of the value by hundreds of pounds ; but 
as it is only a brilliant return to very charming 
features in that species of production, we pre- 
sume we must not complain that it costs only a 
few shillings! 

Pretty is far too poor an epithet to be applied 
to the Prism; though to praise the union of 
“ pretty and good” is reckoned no mean com- 
pliment to a human being, and is certainly pre- 
eminently due to this little volume. 

But what is it that is encircled by these 
bright and tasteful designs? Are the jewels 
worthy of the setting ? or are they mock, value- 
less imitations? They are pure, of the first 
water; there is no paste: they are dug from a 
mine of refined sentiment, and cut into faucits 





of elegant and sparkling language. Let us 


take at random a handful out of the bulse. In 
a wreath of virgin white and green we find 
© Love :” 

“‘ Love is a mystery whose subtle essence 
neither philosopher nor metaphysician has de- 
fined. Its disciples give implicit faith to what 
their reason cannot fathom; their utmost know- 
ledge thereof being to feel that they know not 
what they feel.” 

Waste is finely balanced in the following :— 
“ Waste of wealth is sometimes retrieved ; 
waste of health, seldom; waste of time, never.” 

An axiom on society :—* Society, and the 
world at large, are far more liberally disposed 
towards those who slight than towards those 
who court their favours.” 

How just the following, and how good a rule 
to follow !— 

“ Indulgence.—The erring are ofttimes more 
easily reclaimed by giving them credit for vir- 
tues, than by exposing their vices.’ 

Charity is also sweetly put :—‘‘ There are 
two sorts of charity,—the charity of action, and 
the charity of opinion: the former may exist 
without the latter, but the latter can only want 
the means to exercise both.” 

“ Language-—Language may be a faithful 
interpreter of our feelings when they do not 
rise or sink to excess; but in the extremes of 
joy or sorrow the heart rejects the aid of words, 
and sees in them only inexpressive sounds.” 

The next two shew great sense and judg- 
ment :— 

“ Exaggeralion.—While we look at the good 


| fortune of others through the medium of a mag- 
| nifying power, we view our own misfortunes 
| through a still stronger focus.” 


“ Good Nature.—With the possession of every 
good quality, an excess of good ature, while it 
may appear the most estimable of all, will often 
render the whole nugatory.” 

This is poetical and forcible :— 

“ Despair.—Despair is the shroud of hope. 


| When hope dies, all is desolation—the mind is 


a sepulchre, the heart is bankrupt, the world a 
desert waste !” 

We now add a half score other specimens 
without remark :— 

“ Social Offences—There are two offences 
against society: the one, to have too little 
wealth; and the other, to have too much fame.”’ 

“ Youth and dge.—Youth is the season for 
silence and observation; while it is for old age 
to be communicative. In youth, the eyes and 
ears are of acute perception; but in after-years, 
when the eyes grow dim and the ears become 
deaf, the tongue should be employed to convey 
to others the accumulated knowledge of a life.” 

© Discontent.—However paradoxical it may 
appear, we are more indebted to man’s discon- 
tent than to his nobler qualities for the com- 
forts we enjoy; since, had he remained content, 
society would have made little advance.” 

“ Ancestry.x—An empty coxcomb boasting of 
a renowned ancestry is no better than a potato- 
blossom—all that is good pertaining to him 
being under the ground.” 

“ Imagination.—Imagination is the power of 
painting with the mind; the colouring of both 
is generally too gaudy for the simple truth of 
nature.” 

“ Sympathy.—It is only from those who have 
themselves suffered that we may expect sym- 
pathy or consolation in our distress. A heart 
that has bled for its own can seldom be hardened 
to another’s woe.” 

“ Delayx—He who defers congratulation or 
condolence is in danger of misplacing them.” 

“ Retrospection.—When the veil of death has 
been drawn between us and the objects of our 





regard, how quicksighted do we become to their 
merits, and how bitterly do we then remember 
words or looks of unkindness which may have 
escaped us in our intercourse with them! How 
careful should such thoughts render us in the 
fulfilment of those offices of affection which it 
may yet be in our power to perform! for who 
can tell how soon the moment may arrive when 
repentance cannot be followed by reparation?” 

“© Home.—Keep your store of smiles and your 
kindest feelings for home; give to the world 
only those which are to spare.” 

‘“* Immortality. — Man’s constant hankering 
after objects unattainable in this world, is alone 
sufficient evidence that he is destined for a 
future state.” 

These are out of some two hundred thoughts 
and maxims,. illustrated, as we have endea- 
voured to describe, in a very novel and strik- 
ing manner. Asa gift-book, nothing can surpass 
the Prism, with its charmingly coloured lights 
reflected on human nature; and its handsome 
appearance, more than equalled by its moral 
instruction. We shall see and hear of its being 
in very many a fair and young hand, where it 
will gratify the taste and improve the heart. 





Russia and the Russians in 1842. Vol. JI. By 

J. G. Kohl, Esq. H. Colburn. 
Tue second volume of Mr. Kohl's view of exist- 
ing Russia does not perhaps embrace so many 
matters of prominent interest as its predecessor, 
nor bring so much of novel information into 
the field; but still it possesses such high claims 
to attention, and is so necessary to complete 
the interior picture of that massive empire, that 
it is not only indispensable to the whole, but 
welcome as a part. Its review, however, Will 
not call for so much either of extract or remark ; 
and we proceed merely to notice a few of its 
most original statements. 

The subjects of which it treats are, the arts, 
manufactures, cookery, education, fasts and 
feasts, gardens, dress, and a few others of a 
miscellaneous character; all tending to ex- 
hibit the condition of the country, and its in- 
habitants and sojourners, at the present period. 
The tine arts do not aim (except in one or two 
instances) at the noblest classes of pictorial 
genius. The Gobelins tapestries seem to be 
among their greatest achievements; and in 
eulogising them our author appears to imply 
the condemnation of attempts of a superior 
order. 

“ We saw (he says) several portraits of splen- 
did finished pieces ; among the rest, Peter the 
Great and Catherine, in gilt frames like oil- 
paintings: under that of Catherine, which was 
valued at 6000 rubles, were the words ‘ Nats- 
chatoje soberhajet’ (that which was begun she 
completed). ‘he representation of the precious 
stones in the empress’s sceptre and crown was 
perfect; it isastonishing how the enamel of the 
pearls, the brightness of the gold, and the fire 
of the precious stones, could be so accurately 
imitated with merely coloured threads. Silk 
is introduced here and there at light points; 
and then, again, to produce a softer blending 
of colours and contours, the wool is scratched 
up, so as to form a soft, velvet-like surface. 
There can be no doubt that this species of 
painting has at its command peculiar resources 
and peculiar effects, which the pencil cannot 
attain either with oil or water-colours. This 
was particularly striking in a very large piece, 
representing Peter the Great overtaken by a 
tempest in a small boat on the Lake of Ladoga, 
and exhorting the affrighted rowers to put 
their trust in God and him. The strength of 
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ithe darkicalours, the fulness of the lights and 
shades, the force and the compass of the. tints, 
were: truly- amazing.) Another .large splendid 
:eomposition, full of figures, was a copy of a 
“picture in: the hermitage-——Alexander the Great 
im the tent of the queen.of Darius: and a smal! 
piece after Gerard Dow shewed what this art 
iscapable of performingin miniature. Accord- 
‘ing: to:circumstances, silk is used in one place, 
‘flax.or wool.in another. The brightness of the 
silk, the dulness of the flax, and the force of the 
wool, all render their respective services. This 
woven painting is certainly much richer, though 
its productions are less durable, than mosaic, 
‘to, which it! has -otherwise most resemblance. 
-It.istrue, indeed, that a Rafael would no more 
think \of;,personifying his ideas by means of 
threads than with, stones, partly because the 
Mind operates more immediately by the hand 
and the pencil upon the canvass, partly because 
it\\is' im oil-painting alone that the delicate 
transitions and blendings of tints are. practi- 
cable. . Precisely: b the stand so 
detached, and operate separately, this Gobelins 
tapestry. is particularly adapted to the repre- 
sentation of colossal proportions for grotesque 
. painting; because the distance of the spectator, 
iand the.aérial veil which intervenes in conse- 
quence, must produce that. blending of tints, 
justias it, softens and melts the sound-pictures 
ofthe organ. For the same reason, the varie- 
gated-train: of flowers, must be more peculiarly 
the, province.of carpet-weaving than any other. 
mm The profusion of the Petersburgers in regard 
to. mirrors, is extraordinary., We have already 





“mentioned the. colossal: panes of plate-glass in 
athe windows, of houses, which give them the 
-@ppearance of transparent palaces built of crys- 
otal® ia,.garden-houses, one, whole side is fre- 
quently composed of the same,costly material. 


dni the.interior of apartments, also, mirrors are 
plavished .with unheard-of. prodigality.' In, the 
;eoffee-houses of Petersburg you frequently see 
has many large mirrors as, among: us good cop- 
per-plates and pictures. In the private houses, 
too, the walls are.covered with prodigious look- 
ing-glasses, most,or rather all of which come 
fromthe great imperial manufactory, with which 
‘works, for grinding crystal and a glass-house 
- are.connected,” 

Education now occupies so large a share of 
national inquiry throughout the world, that we 
cannotfind any other of Mr. Kohl's lucubrations 
more deserving of our notice. 

‘In no country (he tells us) will modesty 
do the scholar more disservice than in Russia, 
where people have no notion of the depths of 
the sciences, and where they are content to 
remain upon the surface. The scholar must 
issue ordinances like the government; he must 

, express himself decidedly—sic volo, sic jubeo, 
He must keep all his-scholastic and scientific 
change in his pocket, that he may have it at 

. hand for every occasion, and commence all his 
demonstrations with such expressions as,— 
‘ Every body knows that so and so is the case’ 
—or, ‘ On this point the celebrated N. N. says 
this and that’— or, ‘ You say so, but I say so. 

“I must know better than you: stick to your 
last, and hold your tongue —twice three makes 
five, and one is six. Abracadabra! Aristotle 
was a disciple of Plato, and Plato of Socrates; 
and all three say plumply and positively on this 
subject as follows,’ &c.—‘ Wot Maludez! a 
clever fellow, faith! how wise, how learned! 
’tis astonishing!’ At this admiration of learn- 
ing, however, the Russians stop short; and in 
general they manifest a certain shyness of 
scholars, because they consider themselves so 
much eclipsed by them. They despatch them, 





therefore, with the, tribute, of admiration, and 
let them yo their ways; though, in other-cases, 
men are fond of approaching that which they 
admire. Besides, the philosopher -and, the 
scholar love to indulge iu solitary meditation ; 
and exploring the. inner world, become indif- 
ferent to the outer,  ‘ Skutschnoi telowel:—he is 
a gloomy hypochondriac,’ is then the cry ;. ‘he 
sits in his room, and studies and thinks—God 
knows what he thinks about! | He is obstinate, 
capricious, absolutely unsociable.’ It is a re- 
markable thing that these latter complaints, 
which foreigners are sure to make of the Rus- 
sians, are precisely those which they most tre- 
quently retort against us.. The Germans, in 
particular, are reputed. by the Russians to. be 
obstinate and capricious, This is owing to the 
disposition of the latter to accommodate them- 
selves with such excessive suppleness to the 
whims and humours of their superiors, and to 
perform with implicit obedience whatever they 
desire ; whereas the German, if he takes his 
stand upon order, right, custom, and has any 
self-respect, is set down by them for a discon- 
tented and most obstinate fellow. Real learn- 
ing and science, then, are of little use to the 
tutor and instructor in Russia; nay, they fre- 
quently stand in his way, and are detrimental 
to him in his social relations. Musical talent, 
playing on the pianoforte, and singing, are of 
great advantage, and gain him many a heart; 
but nothing is so serviceable as expertness in 
dancing and playing at cards, None but the 
possessor of these last accomplishments is the 
genuine man comme il faut; aud whoever is 
externally comme i/ faut, is the. real,man for the 
Russians. He who wins..of them 500 rubles 
in an evening at whist, who can sing German 
songs, and execute neat fours inthe cotillon, is 
their most welcome visitor; nay, he is still 
more—ne is their lord and master, and rules 
their hearts. at pleasure. There are great num- 
bers of foreigners possessing such talents, who, 
by the exercise of them, have acquired such in- 
fluence in Russian families in the interior, that, 
like the Jesuits of old, they are the real direc- 
tors of all their concerns. It is the less diffi- 
cult for them to secure this influence, because 
the Russians are very ready to place them- 
selves on a familiar footing with foreigners 
who appear at all comme il faut in the sense 
pointed out above. In grave affairs they have 
more confidence in foreigners than in their 
own countrymen, and readily trust them with 
their secrets. In all Russian houses, more- 
over, there still prevails much of the patriarchal 
manners ; hence all the members of the house- 
hold are regarded as integral parts of the whole, 
and, as the Russians have but little delicacy 
respecting difference of birth, they easily be- 
come incorporated with the family. Whoever 
can join in fun, let things go on their own way, 
give up his independence, and suffer himself to 
be baked like a raisin in the great kitchen-cake, 
may calculate upon a very comfortable outward 
existence, and also enjoy the pleasure of seeing 
his vanity flattered often enough — nota bene, 
if he does not care how often his self-love and 
his sense of honour are wounded. The salaries 
which the Russians pay to private tutors are 
very high: they run in general from three to 
four thousand rubles; but some rise to six, and 
even to ten thousand, especially when they wish 
to entice a person into inclement Siberia, or 
some other remote province. In general, when 
the engagemeut expires, an annuity is settled 
upon the teacher, or, what now begins to be 
more common, a round sum of from thirty to 
fifty thousand rubles is paid down to him at 
once. Even the French governesses receive 





salaries equal to.those of professors in Germany; 
and, they have: rather risen than’ fallen, on ac- 
count df the!sparingness with which Russian 
passports; arei mow granted. Such is the in- 
creasing» demand: for instructors, that extraor- 
dinary:sums are paid even to natives. * 
‘Russia sti!] obtains—‘orders,’ as the term there 
is—most of its teachers from Germany and 
France. . The Germans are chiefly destined for 
the Baltic provinces, where the French are 
disliked ; the French and Swiss in general for 
the interior. But here too, owing to the in- 
creasing dislike of the French, and also to the 
increasing solidity of Russian‘ education, the 
Germans are beginning to gain the preponder- 
ance; but more especially because the Ger- 
mans of the present day have \relinquishel 
many of those, peculiarities which they exhi- 
bited twenty, thirty, tifty years ago, and ac- 
quired much more of that favourite cosmopo- 
lite comme il faut than they had formerly. Th2 
German Baltic: provinces, where the native 
candidates cannot compete with foreigners, like- 
wise send considerable numbers into the in- 
terior of Russia, where they. are very welcome. 
The Russian universities also are beginning ty 
furnish many useful subjects; and lastly, man; 
who have not studied, who fancy that they un- 
derstand and can write their mother tongue, 
artisans, subalterns, and:others, who have beea 
disappointed in their former pursuits, find ther 
way into the houses of inferior families ani 
tradesmen. As for the governesses, most 
them come from French Switzerland; so many, 
indeed, that in every considerable Russian tow: 
there is a whole little colony of natives of Lav. 
sanne, Geneva, or Neufchatel, who keep up ai 
intercourse with one another, form, as it were, 
committees, possessing considerable: influenc:, 
and carrying on all sorts of petty intrigues ani 
conspiracies. Of the German govenneases, fev 
come from Germany, because they are not com. 
petent to teach French; but more from th: 
Baltic provinces and Petersburg, chiefly of th: 
lower classes, mere germanised Esthonians an] 
Lettes; for whose imperfect German and Frenci 
a high price is nevertheless paid in the interior 
of Russia; but frequently too, for distinguishel 
houses, young ladies of the best families, anl 
a number of needy Livonian and Esthoniai 
misses, who migrate to Russia to earn a main- 
tenance for themselves or their impoverished 
relations. In Dorpat 1 once met with a Rus- 
sian country gentleman: who had engaged nm 
fewer than seven governesses for himself and 
his friends; he had packed them in thre 
chaises, and was just setting out with them for 
the interior. In Petersburg, the nurse-maids 
fer young children are invariably English, who 
are universally reputed to-excel all other na- 
tions in that capacity.’ The great schools for 
young females in Moscow and Petersburg, as 
well as the foundling hospitals, furnish a very 
great number of governesses. These institu- 
tions alone send out every year from 800 to 
1000, to carry the knowledge which they have 
there acquired to all parts ofthe empire. In 
general, these young women have received too 
refined an education, and too often find them- 
selves very unhappy in-their new situations, 
where they mostly meet with not the most po- 
lished, society.” : 

The servants are another class, very different 
from the same! rank in iEngland.. There are 
85,000 reckoned in Petersburg alone ; and we 
learn :— 

“ In the first place—and such is: probably the 
origin of most of the servants of the capital— 
the pamaschtschiks (proprietors of lands) dismiss 
many of their industrious: peasants, younger 
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sons of farmers, supernumerarics for .whom 
they cannot find agricultural employment on 
the estate, &c., to seek a livelihood in the 
towns. They furnish them with a passport to 
the following effect: ‘I dismiss this my sre- 
postoi tschelowek (bondman) Jephim, on con- 
dition of his paying a yearly obrok of 60 (70, 
80, or more) rubles, to be sent to me half- 
yearly, with liberty to go to all the cities and 
villages in the Russian empire to seek his live- 
lihood in any way whatever, for so or so many 
yeers, till I shall think fit to recall him to my 
estate N., where he is registered.’ The persons 
so emancipated for a time repair to the towns, 
and there hire themselves to all sorts of ser- 
vices in the coffee-houses, in public-houses, in 
manufactories, and also in private families, 
theugh such as are absolutely free are natu- 
rally preferred in the latter; because the others 
are still dependent on their lord, who may 
claim them again at any moment he pleases. 
{t is interesting to observe with what 4ncre- 
dible despatch and address these clowns, just 
taken from the plough, adopt and fit them- 
selves .to their new situation in the capital. 


Many of them arrive there rude and unfa- | 


shioned as they sallied from their sheep-fold. 
At first they slip and slide on the floors of the 
apartments, and know not even how to set a 
table against the wall; but it is not many 
months before they are coquetting in the most 
elegant livery, and dancing on the smoothest 
floor with the chambermaid, scenting the air 
with their perfumes; and handing their mis- 
tress into the carriage as gracefully as if they 
had been trained in the corps of pages. Per- 
sons who are completely emancipated are in 
most request as servants, and of late years al- 
most all families of distinction have excluded 


others from their establishments, seeing that 
an independent man makes a much more at- 
tentive servant, having in case of misbehaviour 
no resource, no original lord, to fall back upon ; 
but, on the contrary, if he conducts himself well, 
reaping for himself alone the fruit of his in- 


dustry. The number of these free servants, 
indeed, is proportionably but small, though 
greater in Petersburg than in any other city in 
Russia. The army furnishes an astonishing 
number of servants in its old discharged sol- 
diers. These poor fellows, after enduring for 
twenty or twenty-five years the hardships of a 
soldier’s life, have generally forgotten in that 
time all the other trades and professions by 
which they might earn a subsistence ; lost their 
original lords,—for the service of the emperor 
emancipates them from villanage,—and in ge- 
neral their relations also, whom death has swept 
away: on the other hand, they have learned, as 
dentschicks (officers’ servants), to make them- 
selves useful and to obey; and therefore they 
commonly seek situations with military men or 
bachelors, or as porters, messengers, and watch- 
men to public institutions. In the latter ca- 
pacity they are mostly preferred to all other 
persons; so that in the hospitals and poor- 
houses, at the. theatres and the exchange, nay, 
even in schools, you find universally old sol- 
diers, whose bosoms are covered with crosses 
and medals, acting as attendants, doorkeepers, 
and messengers. If a master wants a person 
who has no will of his own, who, after putting 
away the last vestige of self, is capable of de- 
voting his whole attention and all his faculties 
to the exclusive service of another, who is 
tractable, patient, attached enough to bear 
without a. murmur all the whims and ill-hu- 
mours, nay, even ‘the anger and abuse, of his 
master—in. short, if. he wants an ideal of a 
servant, one who will go through fire and water 





for him without complaining, who neither wakes 
nor sleeps without permission, neither eats nor 
drinks without orders, whose only reply to all 
econimands, nay, whose only thought, is Sluschu 
(1 obey)—let him engage one of these dent- 
schicks, who, after undergoing the fiery ordeal 
of a Russian soldier’s life for twenty years, 
after learning obsequiousness from innumer- 
able punishments, seeks a service, which, be 
it ever so hard, he will consider as easy and 
comfortable. Next to these three classes, the 
Germans may constitute the most numerous 
division of the servants of Petersburg; and after 
them the Fins, Esthonians, and Lettes. French 
and Tatars are employed only in certain capaci- 
ties, for which, however, they are almost always 
chosen. The English are most rarely met with 
in servile employments; and when they are, it 
is in certain posts alone. } * ° 
A complete first-rate household establishment 
in Petersburg frequently comprehends, in ad- 
dition to a number of relations, old aunts, cou- 
sins, adopted children, &c., who are incorpo- 
rated with it, and, besides, the tutors, teachers, 
governesses, German, French, and Russian, 
the family physician, the foreign musicians, 


and ‘counting-houses, many of which are not 
surpassed in magnitude and extent of business 
by those of the merchants. At these counting- 
houses al! the servants receive their wages; 
donations to poor persons are made by orders 
payable there; and there the master and mis- 
tress themselves apply for such pocket-money 
as they want. The director of this counting- 
house, who is sometimes a near relation or 
an intimate friend, occasionally renders account 
of the hundreds of thousands which he has re- 
ceived from the gold and‘platina mines of the 
Ural, from the corn-lands of Muscovy, from 
the vineyards of the Crimea and the Caucasus, 
from the wool and the tallow of the herds and 
flocks in the Steppes, or from the salt-works 
of Biarmia, and also of the other hundreds of 
thousands which he has expended for sturgeon 
and pine-apples, for bonnes, footmen, valets, 
and chambermaids.” 

The nurses, inter alia, appear to be “ rather 
peculiar ;”’ for “ the stories told of these Rus- 
sian nurses by the Germans resident in Russia 
sound incredible, but are most of the.m true 
enough. Though, like all the Russian ,they 
understand the art of playing, sporting with, 





female companions, &c., whom we of course 
exclude as being majorum gentium, such an as- 
tonishing number of servants of all denomina- 
tions as perhaps no other country in the world 
exhibits. As standing figures and posts of 
universal occurrence, may be enumerated the 
following: the director of the private chan- 
cery, the clerks or secretaries, the dworezké or 
house-steward, the valets-de-chambre of the 
master, the valets-de-chambre of the mistress, 
the djdtka or overseer of the children, the foot- 
men, the buffetschik and his assistants, the 
meblmeister (turniture-master) and his adjuncts, 
the table-deckers, the schtallmeister (stable- 
master), the coachman and postilions of the 
master, the coachman and postilions of the 
mistress, the servants and valets of the sons, 
tutors, &c., of the family, the porter, the head- 
cook, his assistants and scullions, the baker 
and the confectioner, the corps of the mushiks 
(menials minimarum gentium), stove-heaters, 
kwas-brewers, stableboys, &c., the chief femme- 
de-chambre, superintendent of the wardrobe, 
and chambermaids of the lady, the chamber- 
maids of the daughters and governesses of the 
family, the nurses in and out of active service, 
the under-nursemaids of the young children, 
and, lastly, if a band is kept, the Russian ca- 
pellmeister, and the Russian musicians. When 
all these posts are filled by free persons—and 
this,.as we have observed, is now the usual 
practice—it may easily be conceived that, with 
the high wages paid in Petersburg, such an 
establishment must be very expensive. The 
servants of the first rank,—the house-steward, 
the valet-de-chambre, the meblmeister, the 
confectioner, &c.,—are paid in general 1000 
rubles a year; the cook, if he is a Frenchman, 
2000 rubles and more; the footmen and coach- 
men from 40 to 50 rubles per month, foreign 
chambermaids from 60 to 80 rubles monthly, 
and the very lowest of the household from 20 
to 30 rubles a month. Many of these posts 
are to be met with, moreover, on the twenty 
estates possessed by the family under all meri- 
dians and parallels, besides a host ef bailiffs, 
veterinary surgeons, German gardeners, Saxon 
inspectors of sheep, clerks of mines, pensioned 
servants, &c., who must all be directed, paid, 
and superintended from Petersburg, the chief 
residence of the family. For the receipt and 
transmission of moneys, and for carrying on 
the correspondence, the grandees of Peters- 
burg have therefore to establish private offices 


and amnsing children, yet, on the other hand, 
when their patience is at an end, they resort 
to the most barbarous and inhuman means of 
quieting the little squallers; they strike them, 
for instance, upon the head till they are stunned, 
or hold them up by the heels that the blood 
may settle in the head, and reduce them to si- 
lence; or shake the poor infants so long ands 
with such violence as to produce convulsions: 
as for larger children, they dress themselves up 
as ghosts, and threaten to devour them; nay, 
according to report, they resort to other means 
too detestable for publication. A lady, ‘who 
had had a Russian nurse, related to me the 
most shocking particulars of the ill usage which 
she had to endure from her ; and she considered 
it as nothing less than a divine miracle that 
neither her health nor her mental faculties had 
been impaired by this treatment.” 

Here is an account of another peculiar craft : 

“ The rischtschiks, or carvers in wood, con- 
stitute a peculiar class of artisans in Peters- 
burg, and in the cities of Russia in general. 
It is natural that, among the inhabitants of the 
vast forests of Russia, a peculiar talent for wood- 
cuttingand carving should be developed. Many 
domestic utensils and other articles which we 
make of clay or iron, the Russians cut out of 
wood—bowls, pots, jugs, cart-gear, &c. There 
are various places in Russia where these neces- 
saries for housekeeping are very neatiy made 
of wood, and painted and lacquered. The 
rischtschiks in the towns are commonly em- 
ployed on the decorations of the interior of 
the churches, and the gold frames for the images 
of the saints, on which immense masses of 
wood-carving are expended.” 

Now were Mr. Braithwaite to project a voy- 
age to Petersburg with a ship-load of his ad- 
mirable and perfect wood-carvings,* he would 


* We are obliged to call them so, though they are, in 
fact, not carved at all, but formed by being moulded in 
heated iron, and produced at an immensely reduced 
cost, though in every way equal to the finest carvings. 
At Mr. Braithwaite’s manufactory (see Advertisements 
in recent Gazettes and preceding notices of our own) 
there are pieces of wooden sculpture,—pulpits, altar- 
screens, rails, friezes, capitals, fruits, all ornamental de- 
signs for sacred or domestic edifices, from the smallest 
and simplest to the most bulky and elaborate, and exe- 
cuted by this process with astonishing beauty and effect. 
In short, Grinlin Gibbons might find a worthy compe- 
titor in a redhot iron-plate ; and the greatest of German 
carvings are rivalled by compression in similar mate- 
rials; and with the slightest brushing, by way of polish, 
rendered as fresh and clear as if just from the hand 
and tool of a finished workman. We would advise our 
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assuredly make a fortune, and ruin these clever 
Raschtschiks. But we must now conclude; 
and we do so with a story of adroitness, which 
shews that in some professions requiring no 
common talents the Russians are not behind 
the more polished nations of the European 
family, 


“The French ambassador was one day talk- | 


, ing to a prince of the imperial house of Russia, 
about the extraordinary dexterity of the Pa- 


risian thieves, and relating a variety of anec- | 


dotes concerning their feats. The grand-duke 
expressed his opinion that the Petersburg pick- 
pockets were quite as clever ; and, to remeve all 


doubt on that point from the mind of the am- | 


bassador, he olfered to lay him a wager that, 
if he would dine with him on the following day, 


before the removal of the dessert, his watch, | 


ring, and every thing else belonging to his 


toilet ‘that was not firmly fastened to his clothes, | 


‘should be stolen. His excellency accepted the 


wager; and the grand-duke immediately des- | 


patched a messenger to the director of the po- 
ice, with a request that he would send him the 
éleverest and adroitest pickpocket then in cus- 
tddy! He was put into a footman’s livery, 
furnished with the necessary instructions, and 
promised exemption from punishment and his 


liberty, if he performed his business well. The | 


ambassndor mentioned his watch as the article 


to which ‘the principal attention both of himself | 


atid’ the thief would naturatly be directed; and 


the new servant was ordered to give the grand- ' 


duke a sign as soon vs he had secured it. The 


dinner’ commenced; the first course came and | 


“Was removed; the Greek, Spanish, and French 
wines, red and white, glistened in turn in the 


glasses. Tie ambassador was particularly care- 


ful of his watch ;_and the grand-duke, observing 
his caution, smiledsometimeskindly, sometimes 
half sarcastically. The new footman was always 
bustling about, mingling among the other ser- 
vants, changing plates and handing wine. The 
dinner was drawing towards a conclusion, and 
the grand-duke was still waiting impatiently for 
the preconcerted sign from the thief, who, how- 
ener; seemed to be completely taken up in wait- 
ing upon the company. All at once the grand- 
duke’s countenance brightened up; and, turning 
to the ambassador, who was absorbed in con- 


versation with his neighbours, he asked him | 


‘what o’¢lock it was. The ambassador clapped 


his hand triumphantly to his pocket, where a | 
‘few minutes before he had felt that his watch | 
“was safe, and to the amusement of the whole | 


"conipany, but especially of the imperial enter- 


*‘tainer, he drew from it a neatly trimmed turnip. | 
Universal laughter ensued, and the ambassador | 


‘was somewhat disconcerted. He would have 
taken a pinch to compose himself, but having 


felt 'in all his pockets, he discovered with hor- | 
The | 


ror that his gold snuff-box was gone too. 
laughter was redoubled. In his embarrassment 
and mortification, he clapped his hand, as he 
was in the habit of doing, to his finger to turn 
the beautiful gold seal-ring which he wore upon 
it—but that also was gone. In short, he found 
that he was completely plundered of every thing 
that was not firmly attached to his dress—ring, 
snuft- box, handkerchief, gloves, toothpick, keys. 
The performer of this sleight of hand was then 
brcughtforward. The grand-duke ordered him 
to restore the stolen articles; and was not a lit- 
tle surprised to see him produce two watches, 
and hand one to himself, and the other to the 
ambassador ; two rings, one of which he gave in 
like manner to the grand-duke, and one to the 





\ readers to see this curious example of what can be per- 
formed in this style and by this means.— Zu, L. G, 


| ambassador ; and two snuff-boxes, one for the 
| grand-duke, and the other for the ambassa- 
dor. The prince now felt in amazement in his 
| pockets, as the ambassador had done before, 
and found that he had been plundered in the 
very same manner as the latter. He assured 
his excellency that he was totally unconscious of 
the matter, and was going to chide the rogue 
| soundly, but bethought himself, and thanked 
him for having enabled him in so signal a man- 
ner to win his wager. He made him a hand- 
some present and procured his immediate liber- 
ation, admonishing him for the future to apply 
his talents to more useful purposes.” 





| Popular Rhymes, Fireside Stories, and Amuse- 

ments, of Scotland. Pp. 76, double columns. 

Edinburgh, W. and R, Chambers; London, 

Orr and Co. 

| The Nursery-Rhymes of England, obtained prin- 
cipally from Oral Tradition. Collected and 
edited by J. O. Halliwell. 2d edition, &c. 
Pp. 259. J. R. Smith. 

Tue first is one of the very cheap, but not the 

less curious and interesting, publications of the 

Messrs. Chambers, (who almost alone, in this 

class of literary adventure, demonstrate by their 


may be combined with the good, and not as, 
with the herd, be synonymous with the trashy, 
{ quackish, ignorant, and erroneous); and the 
last, an improved and enlarged edition of a 
volume edited for the Percy Society, for which 
the outer-barbarian demand has been so great 
| as to induce Mr. Halliwell to favour the public 
| generally, as he had previously favoured the 
select few (500) members of this literary asso- 
| ciation. 

How refreshing (to use an old cant critical 
word) are such publications! Are we old men 
and women, or children again (not of second 
childhood), when we skim over their “ charmed 
leaves?” Are all the concerns and cares of 

| life forgotten, and the very short vista between 
| us and the grave closed against our sight, by 
the spell of these childish enchantments? and 
| are we at the opening of the senses again ?— 
| the senses? the perceptions, the prospects in- 
terminable, the forthcoming day a year, the 
year an eternity to the infant imagination. 
| Are we sixty or six? Are we abiding in 
| crowded streets or in green lanes? Do we 
walk in populous squeres or fragrant fields? 
Are we surrounded by clashing, clamorous, 
| selfish human beings, or by gentle fairies and 
strange ministers of superstitious awe? Can 
the memories of the advent from the cradle 
delight us when so near the tomb, where me- 
mories cease to be? 

In answer to so many questions, it may be 
said, there is much that is very delightful in 
recurring to the earliest themes impressed 
| upon our childhood, the earliest ideas awakened 
| in our intellect, the earliest recollections which 

remain of our sentient being. ‘The Scottish 

relics are introduced by a few judicious re- 

marks in order to prepare the reader for view- 
| ing them in a proper light:—‘‘ It is to be ob- 
| served (says the writer), first of all, that they 
| are, in most instances, the production of rustic 
| wits, in some the whimsies of mere children, 
| and originally were designed for no higher 
| purpose than to convey the wisdom or the 
| humours of the cottage, to soothe the murmurs 
| of the cradle, or enliven the sports of the vil- 
| lage-green. The reader is therefore not to 
| expect here any thing profound, or sublime, 
| oF elegant, or aifecting. But, if he can so far, 


| upon occasion, undo his mature man as to enter 


talents and well-directed research, that thecheap | 


| years. 





again into the almost meaningless frolic: of 
children—if to him the absénce of high-wrought 
literary grace is compensated by a simplicity 
coming direct from nature—if to him there be 
a poetry in the very consideration that such a 
thing, though a trifle, was perhaps the sane 
trifle to many human beings like himself hun- 
dreds of years ago, and has, times without nun- 
ber, been trolled or chanted by hearts light as 
his own, long since resolved into dust—then it 
is possible that he may find something in this 
volume which he will consider worthy of his 
attention.” 

The community of similar productions 
throughout the nations of civilised Europe 
(not to mention the Asiatic origin and resem- 
blance in many of them), is another feature of 
considerable interest: but this is not the place 
to investigate it; and we deliver ourselves over 
to the notice of some of the rhymes and tradi- 
tions, which have peculiar points to attract us, 
The first division relates to “places;” and we 
find the following practical jest under the title 
of 

“ Lettered Crags.—In certain remote districts 
large stones are found, with rude though rot 
antique inscriptions, apparently the work of 
idle or ingenious shepherds. They abound in 
Galloway. Upon the farm of Knockiebay, in 
this district, there is a stone, on the upper side 
of which are cut the words— 

* Lift me up, and I'll tell you more.’ 
Obeying this injunction, many simple people 
have, at various periods, exerted their strength 
in order to discover the expected treasure Je- 
low, where they only found carved the remain- 
ing member of the couple-— 
‘Lay me down as I was before. 

The next illustrates a remarkable stipersti- 
tion in East Lothian— 

“Tt is little more than half a century since 
the good people of Whittinghame got happily 
quit of a ghost, which, in the shape of an * un- 
christened wean,’ had annoyed them for many 
An unnatural mother having murdered 
her child at a large tree, not far from the vil- 
lage, the ghost of the deceased was afterwards 
seen, on dark nights, running in a distracted 
manner between the said tree and the church- 
yard, and was occasionally heard to greet. It 
was understood by the villagers, that it was 
obliged thus to take the air, and bewail itself, 
on account of wanting a name—no anonymous 
person, it seems, being able to get a proper 
footing in the other world. Nobody durst 
speak to the unhappy little spirit, out of a 
superstitious dread of dying immediately after ; 
and, to all appearance, the village of Whitting- 
hame was destined to be haunted till the end 
of time, for want of an exorcist. At length it 
fortunately happened, that a drunkard, one night 
on reeling home, encountered it; and, being 
fearless in the strength of John Barleycorn, did 
not hesitate to address it in the same familiar 
style as if it had been one of his own flesh-and- 
blood fellow-topers. ‘How’s a’ wi’ ye this 
morning, Short-Hoggers?’ cried the courage- 
ous villager; when the ghost immediately ran 
away, joyfully exclaiming— 

‘Oh, weel’s me noo, I’ve gotten a name; 

They ca’ me Short-Hoggers o’ Whittinghame)’ 
And since that time it has never been either 
seen or heard of. The name which the drunk- 
ard applied to it denotes that the ghost wore 
short stockings without feet,—a probable supposi- 
tion, considering the long series of years during 
which it had walked. Our informant received 
this story, with the rhyme, from the lips of an 
old woman of Whittinghame, who had seen the 
ghost.” 
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Our gracious Queen lately traversed. the 
Carse of Gowrie, and was received with almost 
unexampled courtesy: not so the olden cha- 
racter of that splendid, plain :— 

“William Lithgow, the traveller, in his very 
singular book, referring to a journey through 
Scotland in 1628, calls the Carse of Gowrie an 
earthly paradise; but adds the following un- 
gracious information :—‘ The inhabitants being 
only defective in affableness and communi- 
cating courtesies of natural things, whence 
sprung this proverb—the Carles (i.e. Churls) 
of the Carse’ (p. 394), Pennant records an ill- 
natured proverb, applicable to the people of 
the Carse of Gowrie—that ‘ they want water in 
the summer, fire in the winter, and the grace 
of God all the year round.’ A landed gentle- 
man of the Carse used to complain very much 
of the awkwardness and stupidity of all the | 
men whom.he employed, declaring, that if he 
were only furnished with good clay, he belicved 
he could make better men himself. This tirade 
got wind among the peasantry, and excited no 
small indignation, One of their class soon 
after found an opportunity of revenging him- 
self and his neighbours upon the author, by a 
cut with his own weapon. It so happened that 
the laird one day fell into a quagmire, the ma- 
terial of which was.of such a nature as to hold 
him fast, and;put extrication entirely out of 


giif + §-fits 


‘ As lang as there’s a cock in the north, 

There'll be a Fraser in Philorth.” 

Philorth at present belongs to Fraser Lord 
Saltoun,” one of the most gallant leaders of 
the assault on Nankin, and whose conduct and 
courage contributed largely to the peace now 
happily established between China and Eng- 
and. But more of names— 

“ The Macraws.—‘ The wild Macraws.’ 
Macrae and Macraw are but variations of the 
same name. This clan is said to be the most 
unmixed race in the Highlands; a circumstance 
which seems to be attended with quite a con- 
trary effect from what might have been ex- 
pected, the Macraes and Macraws being the 
handsomest and most athletic men beyond the 
Grampians. 

“ The Hays.—‘ The handsome Hays.’ 

“ Foulis of Culinton.—‘ Bluidy Foulis o’ Colinton.’ 
This popular expression must have originated 
at the time of the Persecution—the latter years 
of the reign of Charles If. and James I1.— 
when Sir James loulis of Colinton was lord 
justice-clerk, and of course instrumental in the 
deaths of the poor Covenanters.” 
| The Hays, to the present day, are generally 
|a handsome race; and perhaps some of the 
jhandsomest men an:i women in Scotland are 
| to be found of that name. Any body that ever 
|had a sweetheart, a Nancy or a Mary Hay, 





warn young females against being married in 
green; for she attributed her own misfortunes 
solely to having approached the altar of Hymen 
in a gown of that colour, which she had worn 
against the advice of her seniors, all of whom 
recommended blue as the lucky colour.’ Pro- 
bably, the saying respecting a lady married 
before her elder sisters, ‘that she has given 
them green stockings,’ is connected with this 
notion. 
“ Grey-eyed, greedy; 

Brown-eyed, needy ; 

Black-eyed, never blin’, 

Till it shame a’ its kin.” 

“The young women in Galloway, when they 
first see the new moon, sally out of doors, and 
pull a handful of grass, saying,— 

*‘ New mune, true mune, tell me if you can, 

Gif I hae here a hair like the hair o’ my gudeman.’ 
The grass is then brought into the house, 
where it is carefully searched; and if a hair 
be found amongst it, which is generally the 
case, the colour of that hair determines that of 
the future husband’s.” 

As the hairs found in pasture must be those 
of cattle, it seems probable that the Galloway 
lasses must wed either to black, red, yellow, 
dun, or white hairs—the oxen and cows there- 
abouts having no other varieties. 

Weather axioms, rhymes on natural objects, 
fireside nursery-stories, &c. &c. all occupy 


his own power. In his dilemma, observing a | would swear to it. 

peasant approaching, he called out to him, and | Miscellaneous /reits (i. e. superstitions) afford 
desired his assistance, in order that he might | the subjoined examples :— 

get himself relieyed from his unpleasant con-/ «(here is a charm used by the dairymaids 


their due station in this pleasing collection; 
but we must be very chary in our reference to 
them, passing most of them over in silence. 
, nt : ste rake Here is, however, a capital jocular satire upon 
jinement. The rustic, recognising him imme- 


diately, paid no attention to his entreaties, but 
passed carelessly by; only giving him one know- 
ing look, and saying, ‘I see you’re making your 
men, laird; I’ll no disturb ye!” 

Family characteristics is another of the divi- 
sions; and contains many odd morsels, For 


example, on the name of Guthrie— 
“Guthrie o’ Guthrie, 
Guthrie 0’ Gaiggiec, 
Guthrie 0’ Taybauk, 
An’ Guthrie o’ Craigie. 
This rhyme refers to the respectable old For- 


farshire family of Guthrie, in its main line 
and principal branches. The following is the 
traditionary account of the origin of the Guth- 
ries:—One of the kings of Scotland, when on 
an aquatic excursion to the northern part of 
his dominions, was overtaken by a storm, and 
driven ashore on the east coast, somewhere 
between Arbroath and Montrose. Getting in 
safety to land, the king, like the pious Aineas 
under similar circumstances, turned his thoughts 
upon the means of acquiring food, wherewith to 
satisfy his own hunger and that of his attend- 
ants, both considerably sharpened by the sea- 
breeze. He had not, however, the good for- 
tune of the Trojan hero, in seeing 
—— ‘tres littore cervos 
—— errantes :’ 
nothing appeared on the bare Scottish coast 
but a poor fisherwoman, who was cleaning some 
small fishes she had just caught. ‘ Will you 
gut one to me, good-wife ?’ said the monarch. 
‘I'll gut three!’ being her immediate answer, 
the king exclaimed, in rapture at her hearti- 
ness and hospitality, 
‘Then, Gut three 
Your name shall be!’ 

and immediately put her family in possession 
of the adjoining lands, which yet continue to 
be the property of her descendant, the present 
Guthrie of Guthrie.” 

And on the name of “ Fraser.—A perpetuity 
of Frasers is promised to Philorth, by the fol- 
lowing rhyme ;— 


of Clydesdale to induce refractory or bewitched 
cows to give their milk— 
‘ Bonnie ladye, let doon your milk, 
And I'll gie yon a gooa o’ silk; 
A goon o’ silk and a ball o’ twine— 
Bonnie ladye, your milk’s no mine.’ 

“In Scotland it is accounted fortunate to be 
seated when we first see the swallow in spring ; 
to be walking when we first hear the cuckoo; 
and to see, for the first time in the year, a foal 
going before the eyes of its dam :— 

‘Gang an’ hear the gouk yell; 
Sit an’ see the swallow flee; 
See the foal before its mither’s e’e: 
*Twill be a thriving year wi’ thee.’ 

“Throughout all Scotland it is a belief that 
the number of magpies seen at a time denotes 
various degrees of good and evil fortune,— 

* Ane’s joy, twa’s grief, 
‘Three’s 4 marriage, four’s death.’ 

“Colours are connected by Scottish super- 


human life,— 
* Blue 

Is lave true. 

Green 

Is luve deen. 

Green 

Is luve deen, 

Yellow’s forsaken.’ 
Also— 

‘ Blue is beauty, red’s a taiken [token], 
Green’s grief, and yellow ’s forsaken.’ 
Yellow was a despised colour in the middle 
ages, and formed the dress of slaves and bank- 
rupts— hence the yellow breeches still worn 
by the boys of Christ’s Hospital. It is rather 
strange that green, the most natural and agree- 
able of all colours, should have been connected 
by superstition with calamity and sorrow. It 
was thought very ominous to be married in a 
dress of this hue— 
* They that marry in green, 
Their sorrow is soon seen.’ 

To this day, in the north of Scotland, no young 
woman would wear such attire on her wedding- 
day. A correspondent states as follows —‘ An 
old lady of my acquaintance used seriously to 





stition with the strangely mingled texture of 








toasting healths, which might suggest a wise 
hint and a wise stint to the outrageous com- 
pliments so usually poured out at post-pran- 
dial libations— 
** Here 's to you and yours, 

No torgetting us and ours; 

And when yon and yours 

Come ‘to see us and ours, 

Us and ours 

Will be as kind to you and yours, 

As ever you and yours 

Vere to us and ours, 

When us and ours 

Cam to see you and yours.” 

This is followed by another— 

“ A jocular imitation of ordinary salutations: 
* Cousin, cousin, how do you do?’ 

* Pretty weil, 1 thank you: how does Cousin Sue do?’ 
‘She is very well, and sends her service to you; 
And so do Dick and Tom, and all who ever knew you.” 

Among the traditional observations of the 
approaching festive season we are told — 

“In the Highlands, the first night of the 
year is marked by a curious custom, of super- 
stitious appearance, of which no trace exists in 
the Lowlands. Young and old having collected, 
probably at some substantial farmer’s house, 
one of the stoutest of the party gets a dried 
cow’s hide, which he drags behind him. The 
rest follow, beating the hide with sticks, and 
singing— 

‘ Collin a chuilig, 
Bhuigh bhoichin, 
Buol in chraichin, 
Callich si chuil, 
Callich si chiel, 
Callich cli in ceun im tennie, 
Bir na da huil, 
Bir na gillie, 
Chollin so.’ 


Translated literally thus: 
Hug man a’, 
Yellow bag, 
Beat the skin, 
Carlin in neuk, 
Carlin in kirk, 
Carlin ben at the fire, 
Spit in her two eyes, 
Spit in her stomach, 
Hug man a’, 


After going round the house three times, they 
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t all halt at the door, and each person uttérs an} 
extempore rhyme, extolling the hospitality of 
the landlord and landlady ; after which they are 
plentifully regaled with bread, butter, cheese, 
and whisky. Before leaving the house, one of 
the party burns the breast part of the skin of a 
sheep, and puts it to the nose of every one, 

‘thag all may smell it, as a charm against 
witchcraft and every infection.” 

ishing our readers a merry Christmas and 
‘a happy new year, we would dismiss our Edin- 
burgh friends with this quotation; but there is 
one other which comes home to our bosoms and 
bookshelves, and another queried by the editors 
which we can explain, and for these we must 
find room :— 
“ Book-Inscriptions.—A third, of very awful 
import, is here given as copied from the blank 
page of a manuscript book of accounts, which 
belonged to Hew Love, portioner of John’s Hill, 
Renfrewshire, between 1661 and 1665: 
‘ This beuk is mine, and if ye steal it away, 
Remember at the latter day, 
When our Lord sall come and say, 
* Whare is the beuk ye staw [stole] away?” 
The dubious enigma :— 
* T saw a peacock with a fiery tale, 
J saw a blazing comet pour down hail, 
I saw a cloud wrapt with ivy round, 
I saw an oak creeping on the ground, 
I saw a pismire swallow up a whale, 
T saw the sea brimful of ale, 
I saw a Venice glass fifteen feet deep, 
I saw a well full of men’s tears that weep, 
I saw wet eyes all of a flaming fire, 
I saw a horse bigger than the moon and higher, 
I saw the sun even at midnight— 
JL saw the man who saw this dreadful sight.’ 
The whole mystery is, to put commas or semi- 
colons after the words peacock, comet, cloud, 
j oak, &c,. &c., making the context of the ensu- 
} ing line apply to the concluding words of that 

preceding, and not reading the lines as whole 
S lines, according to the punctuation. 

Mr. Halliwell’s volume is no less welcome 
than that of the Messrs. Chambers; and each 
throws a light on the other. He divides his 
rhymes into historical, tales, jingles, riddles, 
proverbs, lullabies, charms, games, paradoxes, 

) customs, &c., and illustrates the whole with 

antiquarian notes and observations, replete 

with literary information. We can, however, 
only indicate the nature of the performance by 
two or three short examples. Among the oldest 
quips at sedentary occupation among our rude 
and rombustious ancestors, were those upon 

y tailors: ex gr.— 

“The carrion crow, he sat upon an oak, 

And he called the tailor a cheating folk ; 
Sing heigho, the carrion crow, 
Fol de rol, de rol, de rol, de rhino. 
‘ Wife, fetch me my good strong bow, 
That I may kill the carrion crow.’ 
Sing heigho, &c. 
The tailor shot, and missed his mark, 
And shot the old sow through the heart. 
Sing heigho, &c. 
Another version from MS, Sloane, 1489, fol. 17, written 
about the year 1600. 
* Hic hoc, the carrion crow, 
For I’ve shot something too low; 
I have quite miss’d my mark, 
And shot the poor sow to the heart. 
Wile, bring treacle in a spoon, 
Or else the poor sow’s heart will down. 

There is another version, not noticed by Mr. 
Halliwell, which ends more humorously, where 
ithe wife laments the death of the sow :— 

*. Gouusds,” quoth the tailor, ‘1 mind not a l—se; 

For we'll get fat puddings, chitterlings, and souse !” 

Here is a nursery-rhyme :— 

** John Cook had a little grey mare; he, haw, hum! 

‘Her back’ stood up, and her bones they were bare; he, 

haw, hum. 


” 











Joho Cook was riding’ up Shiter's bank; he, haw, hum: 
And there his nag did kick and prank; he, haw, hum. 
John Cook was riding up Shuter’s hill; he, haw, hum! 
His mare fell down, and she made her will; he, haw, 
hum. 
The bridle and saddle were laid on the shelf; he, haw, 
hum: 
If you want any more you may sing it yourself; he, 
haw, hum.” 
To this we could add a penultimate verse, 
pregnant with meaning, viz.— 
To every dog she left a bone; he, haw, hum: 
But the parson’s dog was out of town; he, haw, hum. 
Of the songs there is one (a single verse) of 
which Scotland might boast a more copious 
versiou—but one not to be quoted: it is Mr. 
Halliwell’s 335d specimen. But we must con- 
clude ; and here is a curious dramatic bit “from 
Histrio-mastix, or the Player whipt, 4to, Lond, 
1610. Mr. Rimbault tells me (adds the editor) 
this is common in Yorkshire. 
Some up, some down, 
There are players in town, 
You wot well who they be; 
The sun doth rise, 
To three companies, 
One, two, three, four make wee! 
Besides we that travel, 
With pumps full of gravel, 
Made of such running leather : 
That once in a week 
New masters we seek, 
And never can hold together.” 
Our last quotation is Mr. Halliwell’s 
note :— 
* Of all the birds that ever I see, 
The owle is the fayrest in her degree : 
For all the day long she sits in a tree, 
And when the night comes, away flies she! 
Te whit, te whow! 
Sir knave to thou, 
This song is well sung, I make you a vow, 
And he is a knave that drinketh now. 
Nose, nose, nose, nose ! 
And who gave you that jolly red nose? 
Sinamont and ginger, nutmegs and cloves,— 
And that gave inc my jolly red nose !” 
Coleridge must have been acquainted with 
this, as his Christabelle witnesscth; and is not 
Paul Bedford's “ Jolly nose” indebted for its idea 
to the same source ?—It is thus the old resolves 
itself into the new: the wheel goes round, and 
the same spoke comes again to the top, whilst 
that which was at the top is buried for awhile 
in the earth and mud. And so it will ever be. 





The Suburban Horticulturist; or, the Science and 
Practice of the Culture and Management of the 
Kitchen, Fruit, and Forcing Garden. By J. 
C. Loudon, F.L.S., H.S., &c., conductor of 
“The Gardener's Magazine,” &c. &c. 

Tuts is another excellent work by Mr. Loudon, 

who observes, in his preface, that it “ contains 

all the latest improvements, while the horticul- 


ture of the last edition of the Uncyclopedia of 


Gardening was prepared in 1834,” and conse- 
quently must be deficient in respect to all the 
subsequent discoveries. Mr. Loudon has had the 
advantage of being assisted by Mr. Thompson, 
the superintendent of the fruit and culinary 
vegetable department in the Horticultural So- 
ciety’s garden. There is a valuable appendix, 
containing notes by Mr. Lymburn; and a very 
important article, taken from the Gardener’s 
Magazine, on the use of charcoal in growing 
plants in pots, by Mr. Barnes, gardener to 
Lady Rolle. As a specimen of the text, we 
shall give the following quotations: the first, 


| the description of an easy method of protecting 
. wall-trees when in blossom, and of raising the 
+ seeds of balsams and other half-hardy plants. 


“Oiled-paper frames were formerly much 
used, both as protection from cold, and as 
shades from the sun. They are made by at- 





.taching paper to a wooden frame, divided into 


panes, in the manner of a window, by narrow 
thin laths. The paper used is what is called 
fine cartridge, but unsized: printers’ demy will 
do. A ream of this consists of 480 sheets, each 
1 ft. 10 in. by 1 ft. 5 in.; so that the panes of 
the frame should be made of the latter dimen- 
sions. They are oiled with common linseed- 
oil boiled, and mixed with a little white lead, 
being previously pasted on witha paste made 
of starch boiled up with a little glue. Frames 
of this kind may be used with advantage as a 
substitute for glazed frames in covering newly- 
sown seeds, or in striking cuttings; for though 
oiled paper excludes light, it isa powerful con- 
ductor of heat. Oiled-paper sashes have been 
also extensively used for growing cucumbers and 
melons, and, above all, for protecting fruit-trees 
while in blossom. For the latter purpose, the 
frames may be made in lengths equal to nearly 
the height of the wall, and each frame hinged 
on one side to a temporary rafter, and kept 
fast at the other by a turn-button of wood. 
When the frames are to be kept open, they 
can be tied to stakes in a simple and expedi- 
tious manner, such as will readily occur to 
every gardener.” 

As a mark of the progress which has been 
made in horticulture since Mr. Loudon’s Ency- 
clopedia of Gardening was published in 1834, 
we may mention that the Banana, at that time 
scarcely known as a fruit-bearing plant in Bri- 
tish gardens, now has a regular portion of the 
forcing department devoted to it as well as the 
pine-apple. Our author tells us: ‘‘ The cul- 
ture of the banana for the dessert was first com- 
menced by Mr. Paxton in 1836, who, after two 
years’ trial at Chatsworth, said that he ‘ might 
recommend it advantageously for a suburban 
garden ;’ and this, as will be hereafter seen, is 
confirmed by five years’ experience. The musa 
dacca, and some other varieties, have been 
fruited in the stove of the Edinburgh botanic 
garden, by Mr. M‘Nab, who, in December 
1836, sent a large box of it to the Lord Mayor 
of London, for the banquet given to the Queen 
at Guildhall. Some excellent varieties of ba- 
nana have also been fruited in the gardens at 
Syon; and the Duke of Devonshire’s variety, 
Cavendeshii, is grown in abundance for the 
table of the King of the French at Versailles 
and Meudon. All the varieties of banana are 
propagated by suckers; they are grown in 
large pots or tubs, eighteen inches or two feet 
in diameter, in a mixture of leaf-mould, sand, 
and thoroughly rotten dung, and watered with 
liquid manure. The same temperature that 
suits the pine-apple will suit the banana. 
Suckers will fruit within the year; and they 
may be retarded or accelerated so as to ripen 
their fruit at almost every season. A banana- 
house, 30 feet long, 15 feet wide, 12 feet high 
at the back, and six feet high at the front, 
heated by flues or by hot water, will hold about 
ten full-grown or fruiting plants, with room 
between for different-sized successional ones, 
to be tubbed successively as the large plants 
ripen off their fruit, these being shaken out of 
their tubs, as soon as the fruit is gathered, and 
potted, to produce suckers: by judicious ma- 
nagement in tubbing, and in administering wa- 
ter, a supply of fruit may be had from such a 
house during the greater part of the year. lu 
Paxton’s Magazine ef Botany for 1836, it is. ob- 
served that a pit, 40 feet long, 14 feet broad, 
and 6 feet high, will produce several. hundred 
weight of fruit in a year, with no other care or 
attention than that of giving plenty of; manure 
to grow in, and a good supply of. heat and 
water. The banana will fruit atall seasons; 
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»olbind tho dotibt! with'easier culture than’ any Kind | 


‘oP Mult grown! under glass.” 


8” ‘Five’ tise “of charcoal’ as a mattire is a sub- 


“tors both’ here’ and'on thé’ Continent. 


which has been called-the Siberia in Switzer- | naturalists, among whom is Huber, the cele- 
|land; and where there are only about eighty.) brated blind writer on bees; opposite 1s a 
gp or ninety inhabitants; who, to use their own | party of literary men, among them Rousseau 
'" jeet'which is"ocetpying the scientific cultiya- expression, have nine months of winter, and | stands pre-eminent, 
It | three of cold sun; and at Elm, in the canton of | wished to introduce three other celebrated men, 


The worthy pastor mych 


“appears to’ Have ‘been used with extraordinary | Glaris, where, indeed, during six weeks of the | —Gibbon, Voltaire, and Raynal, who paid Swit- 
‘saceess ‘inthe gardens of Lady Rolle at Bicton. | winter, the sun is never seen at all. Ifow | zerland the compliment of making it their goun- 
The account 'givén of it by Mr. Loudon is ex- | valuable in such situations must be a love of try of adoption; but as they were not natives, 
tremely interesting; becatise it appears parti- | books, a taste for astronomy, natural history, | they came not within the limits of a plan already 
cularly'suitible for plants in pots, even for ge- botany, mineralogy, or any other mental pur- | too comprehensive for easy management. Le 
 Yatiiumis, heaths, cacti, and other plants grown | suit, wherewith to diversify the monotony of | succeeded at last to his own satisfaction, by 
‘in'‘living rooms; but we must refer the reader | so secluded an existence! Thus it is with the ingeniously contriving to, place them at the 
to ‘the’ work itself. We can assure him that | minister at Ablents, who is deeply versed in outside of an open window; by which means 
there is none’ wherein all the operations of gar- | mineralogy ; and irideed so general is the love of | also, a view of the lake of Lausanne and of the 
dening; and the'scientific principles on which | letters and science among them, that a large | surrounding country is very happily obtained ; 
they are founded, are mpre fully gone into, and | portion of the most interesting topographical | and making them look into the interior, as 
in which the practical part embraces more fully | works connected with the history of the country | spectators of the interesting groups it Con- 
all recent itnprovements. The author concludes | will be found to have emanated from the pen | tains. The striking contrast of physiognomy 


by informing us that it was his intention to‘in- 
clude’ the ‘culture’ of flowers in this work; but 
he’ was not able to keep his promise; and we 
fegret to learn that the principal cause of his 


| of its pastors; as the names of Bridel, Moliné, 
| Chavamnes, and many others, amply testify. 
And here I must instance a very extraordinary 


production of the leisure of a minister of Berne 


and dress between Gibbon and Voltaire is pre- 
| vented from being too much. obtruded on ob- 
| servation by the less marked countenance of 
| Raynal, who, a step behind, acts as a combin-, 


not doing so was ‘bad health, which induced |—on the performance of which he bestowed | ing incident between them. The whole is ;ad- 
him'to finish the work when he did, lest he | twenty years. His object was to embody in| mirable; the style of painting is that of the 


should never be able to finish it at all. 


| one cemposition all the illustrious men that 


early German school; and if it have .a little of 
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There ate 4 great number of persons, parti- | Switzerland has produced, with characteristic | their usual fault of dryness, it has abundance of | 


cnlarly clergymén’ and retired citizens, who 
take‘ great’ pleasure in working in their own 
garden, in pruning their gooseberries and ap- 
le+trees, dnd training their péaches and vines. 
o'sath’ pérsons this is a very superior work ; 


| insignia of their respective offices and pursuits, 
The difficulty of such an undertaking may 
ibe easily imagined — to avoid’ confusion, or 
| formality ; hardness, or indecision; the glare 
of different costumes, or the monotony of uni- 


| their general merits in point of accuracy and 
finish. The Swiss clergy have many. avoca- 
| tions of what may be termed a civil: nature 
lconnected with their office. Each pastor is 
iobliged to keep a register of the births, bap- 


“Binee it’ not’ only describes every operation, | formity; to vary the attitudes and the heads | tisms, marriages, and deaths iv bis parish ; also 
and’ figures and describes the tool by which |of more than 200 figures, without any other | the names of all those who are capable of bear- 
it may'be performed, but gives the scientific incident in the piece for any one of them, | ing arms; all who leave the commune, or re= 


feasons for évery thing. 


There is a list of all|than the being there to be looked at, was | turn into it; as also a list of the childven for 


the! culinary vegetables, and hardy and exotic | certainly an herculean undertaking for an ama- | the use of the schools. The visits likewise 'to 
“fPuits; “caltivatédin “British gardens, in six |teur artist: but what a happy man he was, | the sick are,‘in the mountainous districts, 'a 
iditférerit languages, which will be useful to | to have, during the twenty years he was em- | laborious part of the minister’s duty; though’ 
“persons coiistilting foreign books on the subject | ployed upon it, constantly an object that | not so much so with the protestant as with the| 


‘ofgardening;' or visiting foreizn gardens, ve - 
getablé-murkets, or fruit-shops, 





Domestic Residence in Switzerland. By Elizabeth 
| Strutt, author of ** Six Weeks on the Loire,” 


&e. 2 vols. T.C. Newby. 

UNArrectep and pleasing, these pagés are like 
a fireside Companion to whom you listen with 
complacency, while relating matters of no great 
moment, but yet'sufficiently interesting to chain 
theldttention and improve the mind. From her 
residénce in the country, instead of hurrying 
through ‘it, as almost every tourist does, Mrs. 
Strutt has been enabled to Jet us more into the 
details and peculiar features of Swiss life. We 
have'the ‘people before our eyes, not the mere 
landscapes und the innkeepers: and as the two 
Voluimes “are written in an amiable spirit, be- 
sides'being the product of a highly intelligent 
tind,’ we can truly speak of them as a gratify- 
itig addition to our light reading and acquaint- 
ante with Switzerland. A small selected portion 
Will'shew thé order of their merit. Of the clergy 
we'ledtn:!“° 

‘“'Phe livings are from 607. to 80/., 1002, and 
‘2201 pounds ayear: the lonely and barren 
nature’ of the locality is sometimes admitted as 
a reason for increasing tlie stipend ; and truly 
thre ‘are 'situatidns which require especial con- 
solation ; that’ of L’Etivaz, for instance, in the 
wildest and most sechided part of the mountains 
that ‘separate the valley of Chateau d’Oex from 
the @istriet of Aizle arid’ Bex; the road to which 
is ‘aveebsible’ only or hotseback, or in long 
harrow éits' of the roughest construction, and 
Where 'the iiister itiast throughout the winter 
be* shut! ont fron’ all communication beyond 
that With ‘the’labouting Classes, who constitute 
almost the entire of his parishioners. It is the 


| interested all his thoughts, and absorbed all 
|his faculties! saving those, be it understood, 
claimed by the duties of his office. When he 
lay down at night, his pillow was thronged with 
the groups which he had put on the canvass 
during the day; and when he arose in the 
morning he hastened to correct or alter them, 
according to the suggestions of his judgment 
during the undisturbed silence of the night. 
The scene of action was in itself no inconsider- 
able part of his labours: it represents an an- 
cient hall somewhat raised in the background, 
and lighted by long windows of painted glass, 
each compartment of which presents the armo- 
| rial bearings of the different cantons and most 
|illustrious families. The architectural parts 





| are exceedingly well managed; the perspective | 


‘correct in drawing, and the lights judiciously 
dispersed. In the background are seen the 
early teachers of Christianity and of husbandry 
(as they wisely combined the two), with the an- 
| cient instruments of agriculture on the ground 
‘near them. A little way from them are the 
| early warriors—first, Staugfacher and Melchtel 
taking the oath to deliver their country from 
its oppressors, and William Tell listening to 
them, attended by his child, who carries in his 
| hand an apple stuck on an arrow. In the cen- 
| tre is a very interesting group of the reformers, 
| Calvin, Farrel, Theodore de Beéze, Zwingler, 
| Bullinger, and others. Advancing still nearer 
|the present times, in the foreground we sce 
| Zimmerman, Pictet, Planta, Tissot, and other 
|celebrated physicians, seated at a table on 
| which is a bust of Hippocrates, and listening 
| to a lecture from Haller. At the other side is 
a group of scientific men, among whom is 
Saussure, with a plan of the Alps before him; 
De Luc is attentively looking at Bonnet, the 
| mathematician, who is demonstrating a pro- 





catholic priests, who are obliged to bear the! 
|holy elements cof communion with their ‘own 
hands to the bed of the ‘dyitg; whatever may’ 
be the inclemency of the weather, or the state! 
| of the roads.” yen 
| Parts of another sketch must suffice s+)! \«{ 
“The first place we arrived’ at from Rossi+ 
niére was Chateau d’Oex,' from the ‘terrace! of 
which may be seen, as we’ were informed—for’ 
we did not stay to count them—betteen three 
| and four thousand chalets and houses ‘scattered ' 
on the acclivities and in the surrounding val- 
leys, from the banks of the Sarrine to the: foot: 
of the rocks which form the summits of the Alps: 
This may seem an incredible number; but it 
; must be recollected that the Gessenai and the 
whole of the Simmentbalis one vast dairy-land, 
and all its inhabitants shepherds; even the 
richest among them often driving, their, own 
| herds, and milking them with their own hands. 
| Every herd changes its pasturage from stage to 
| stage, up the mountains and down again, at 
, least three times in regular course during the 
| summer, and consequently chalets and shelter 
for the cattle are wanted at each resting-place. 
| Sometimes the materials, being only trunks of 
| pine, are takcn down and removed from one 
| place to another; but this is very rare, and 
|only among the poor. The wealth of a pro- 
| prietor consists in the number of his chalets 
land gtanges, as well as of his cows; and it is 
| by no means uncommon for one to possess. from: ; 
| six or eight to ten or twenty of these buildings, |; 
| apparently so rudely put together, and yet ca- 
| pable of resisting the elements for centuries. 
The middle of the summer is. not the time, to 
see these lovely scenes to the most advantage, 
las the cattle are then on the very summits of |; 
|the mountains, and the hamlets are compara- 
| tively mute; but in the spring and autumn the 





| 
| 


same at Ablents, on the edge of the Gessenai, | blem to Euler. Behind them is a group of | lower valleys are filled with herds, whose bells, 
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their incessant jingle softened by distance, make 
no unpleasing accompaniment to the shrill, 
clear voice of their attendants, whose ranz des 
vaches may be heard farther than the eye can 
discern whence it proceeds. When the cattle 
first go out in the spring they are always 
headed by the cow who has been queen of the 
herd the year before; and who, graced with a 
finer collar and larger bell than the rest, proudly 
stalks along the paths of which she seems to 
retain a perfect remembrance; arrived at their 
place of destination, she either maintains or 
relinquishes her sovereignty, according to the 
result of a battle she invites for the purpose 
of ascertaining it. The same ceremony takes 
place with any stranger cow who may join the 
herd at a later period; and the advantage once 
acknowledged is never afterwards disputed 
throughout the season. A herd generally con- 
sists of two or three hundred cows, who, of 
their own accord, divide into smaller parties, 
from ten to twenty, which keep together each 
under a leader of their own, but still submitted, 
when they meet, to the general leader. On the 
eighth day after the cattle are gone out, while 
they are yet in the first stage of their migra- 
tion, each cow is milked by its respective owner, 
and the produce separately weighed : this ope- 
ration is repeated on the 15th or 16th of Aug., 
and according to the average quantity produced 
on those days, the share of profit in the general 
produce is determined. It is calculated that 
each cow gives a hundred weight of cheese 
during the summer months, at the rate of three 
pints of milk to a pound. In England a good 
cow, on average land, is calculated to give two 
hundred pounds of cheese in the year. * * * 
So completely pastoral is this district, that there 
is not a plough to be found in it, and all the 
corn it produces would not supply the inhabit- 
ants with a single week’s consumption. Their 
gardens and orchartls are left to run wild; yet 
will they gather, with their own hands, every 
blade of grass that grows in the hedges, or 
other places, that cannot be got at by the scythe. 
It is scarcely possible to give an idea of the 
exceeding importance attached to the hay-har- 
vests in these pastoral communes: even those 
spots which ate inaccessible to the goats are 
gained by the poorer people, who risk their 
lives by clinging to the sides of the precipices, 
with iron crampons attached to their feet, to 
give them more firmness in their hold: they 
generally have half of what they thus gather 
for their pains; they bring it all down the steep 
and dangerous descents on their backs in bun- 
dles of one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
pounds weight, except in some cases, where 
they tie them up, and roll them down the side of 
the mountain into the valley. Sometimes the 
crampons of those poor people break; in that 
case their falls are usually fatal, and under the 
most favourable circumstances therecan scarcely 
be any thing more laborious and wretched than 
their exertions, as long as the time for them 
lasts. They generally sleep in the open air, 
or in the cavities of the rocks, and their food 
consists almost entirely of cheese.’ One of these 
poor men remaining to finish his self-allotted 
task, having sent his children home early, on 
account of a dangerous pass, and not returning 
himself at the time he was expected, was found 
the next day, dead of fatigue and exhaustion ; 
his hands folded meekly on his breast, as if his 
last thoughts had been resignation and prayer. 
It is certainly in this district that we see the 
genuine Swiss pastoral character, and the scenes 
that surround them are not only of exquisite 
wild beauty, but have also the great advantage 
of being free from the crowd of strangers, that 





in all places of known resort continually inter- 
rupt the feelings which the grandeur and soli- 
tude of nature call forth.” 

Of this description is the whole work; and 
we think it cannot fail to be perused with much 
advantage as regards information, and much 
gratification as regards general matter and 
manner. 





Memoirs of the Literary Ladies of England from 
the Commencement of the last Century. By 
Mrs. Elwood, authoress of an “Overland 
Journey to India.’”’ 2 vols. Colburn. 

Lapy M. W. Montacug, Grisell Baillie, Duch- 

ess of Somerset, Mrs. Delany, Elizabeth Carter, 

Miss Talbot, Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Sheridan, 

Chapone, Trimmer, Barbauld, Miss Seward, 

Hannah More, Charlotte Smith, and Inchbald, 

make the female galaxy in the first of these 

volumes ; Piozzi, D’Arblay, Mrs. Grant of Lag- 
gan, Elizabeth Hamilton, Mary Wolstone- 
croft, Mrs. Radcliffe, Jane Austen, Elizabeth 

Smith, Mrs. Brunton, Hemans (with a fine 

head from a bust), Jane Taylor, M. A. Porter, 

L. E. L. (of whom there is a badly-chosen por- 

trait), and Emma Roberts, fill the pages of the 

last. 

The task undertaken by Mrs. Elwood is pre- 
cisely such a one as a lady of her accomplish- 
ments was fitted to perform in an agreeable 
manner; marked by feminine taste and feeling, 
and with as much skill and industry as compa- 
rison and the seeking of attainable information 
required. There is no laborious essaying nor 
criticism, nor verbiage meaning little or no- 
thing; but a plain statement of biographical 
facts, an account of writings, and a notice of 
other circumstances which have formed the 
lives of these distinguished women. 

Amore pleasing work of the kind can hardly 
be put into the hands of the sex. As far as we 
can judge, it relates all that can be related in 
sketches of this character, without pretension 
to higher aims, or more careful investigation ; 
and will be found very interesting to readers of 
every class. Mrs. Elwood has acquitted her- 
self as was to be anticipated from her talents 
and judgment. 


The Rural and Domestic Life of Germany ; with 
Characteristic Sketches of its Cities and Scenery, 
&c. By W. Howitt. 8vo, pp. 520. Long- 
man and Co. 

Wir more than fifty illustrations by W. F. 

Sargent. this book travels over so wide and so 

diversified a space, that it would be in vain for 

us, if we wished it, to go through its multitude 
of topics. Mr. Howitt remained in Germany 
between two and three years; and moving 
about a good deal, had sufficient opportuni- 
ties for observation. His first literary issue 
thence, descriptive of the Burschen life, met 
with little favour in our eyes; and we were 


glad to see that he had turned to the more} 


genial subject of rural life, which his talents 
and acquirements are so much better qualified 
to exhibit in true and acceptable light. Of this 
kind we wish there had been a larger propor- 
tion in his new publication; but it also goes 
much into public affairs, and lets out a little 
too much of the writer’s notions about them. 
On the whole, he represents the Germans as a 
contented and comfortable people: and justly 
doubts whether the everlasting strife to be 
richer and more powerful in other nations 
does not involve their people in unhappiness 
and misery. Altogether there is a vast mass 
of observation put together in this volume; 
and much useful matter may be gathered 
from it. The legendary customs, &c., so like 





our own old English, are very well described, 
and very pleasant reading. 


The Churchman’s Calendar for 1843 (as set forth 
in the Book of Common-Prayer). London, 
James Burns. 

ComPitep by Mr. Paget, the rector of Elford, 

and author of so many widely spread religious 

publications, this Almanac is destined for the 
guidance of members of the church of England, 
in the various observances and duties of their 
persuasion. ; 
The Englishman’s and Family Almanack. 
The Farmer’s Calendar. 

Botn printed for the Stationers’ Company, 

and both very useful, for their destinations. 

In the first we have all the intelligence for 

which family folks in general are likely to have 

occasion to refer during the ensuing year; and 

in the last there is a super-addition of guidance 

for the gardener and farmer, such as lists of 

agricultural societies, fairs, &c. &c. As the 

prices are very moderate, we can justly recom- 

mend these articles to the country at large. 
The Ball-Room Annual for 1843. Pp. 94, 

H. G. Clarke and Co. 
How to dress, how to behave, how to dance, 
how to do every thing like ladies and gentlemen, 
are the lessons here inculcated. As a sample, 
we quote one piece of advice :—* In closing our 
instructions to gentlemen, wemust remindthem, 
that, when the hour for taking refreshment ar- 
rives, they have an important duty to perform. 

Each then selects a lady, and solicits the hon- 

our of leading her to the refreshment-table, 

where he is to remain with her, and to see that 
she is supplied with every thing she desires. He 
then conducts her back to the dancing-room.” 


Handy Andy. By 8. Lover. Lond. F. Lover. 
Tue volume finished, racy and original, full of 
Irish humour in the prose, and swarming with 
delightful lyrics, which will be immortal as the 
English language, and which have provoked us 
from our rule of not going on to speak of our 
contemporary periodicals as they are going on. 
If the forthcoming issue of £ s. d. (Treasure- 
Trove by particular name) resembles its pre- 
cursor in merit, it ought truly to be £ s. d. to 
the bank of talent and humour from which it 
proceeds : the title is good, and wealth and title 
should go together. 


College-Life ; or, the Proctor’s Note-Book. By 
J. Hewlett, M.A., author of “ Peter Prig- 
gins,” &c. 3 vols. H. Colburn. 

How ever youngsters come to be A.M.’s, and 
still more B.D.’s, and even D.D.’s, through 
some of the scenes described by the author, 
must be a marvel to the uninitiated. We sup- 
pose it may happen that, after the heaviest 
crops of wild-oats, a system of improved cul- 
tivation can raise wheat without tares ;—but 
as these matters have been widely explained 
through the pages of a contemporary periodi- 
cal, we shall leave them in their collected form 
for the entertainment of other readers. 


Little Red Riding-Hood. By F. W. N. Bayley. 

London, W. S. Orr and Co. 
Mr. Baytey is indefatigable in re-dressing 
olden or nursery stories, ornamented with well-- 
imagined wood-cuts ; but the old favourite sweet 
little Riding-Hood is injured by the facetious 
infusion of point and humour. Blue Beard 
and the Sleeping Beauty may do for such 
transformations; but there is a genuine pathos 
and a true terror in this tale which, to the 
young mind, forbid the sacrilege of pun and 
jest. We should hate the child who could laugh 
at any circumstance in the too brief career of 
this heroine of nature. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
SURNAMES. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Dec. 10, 1842. 

Sir,—I am sorry that your correspondent B.A. 
Oxon. should think that I intended to say any 
thing in the slightest degree offensive, in call- 
ing his definition of the word sir- or sur-name 
“untrue.” I really meant nothing more than 
—what I now feel a difficulty in expressing 
otherwise—that surname implied a superadded, 
while, in fact, it was an hereditary name. From 
his communications I have derived both amuse-- 
ment and information, and freely tender him 
my best thanks. 

That sirname * is the true and original mean- 
ing of the word I still believe, because patrony- 
mics are as old as the world; and in our Lord’s 
genealogy, as recorded by St. Luke, we find this 
paternal and honorary distinction conferred upon 
Adam himself. In Britain alone we have Macs, 
and 4ps, and Sons, and Os, and Fitzes. The first 
line of Homer contains a patronymic; and no 
one can read ten consecutive lines of his poems 
without stumbling upon them in abundance. 

After all, sir, we can make a good use of both 
these modes of spelling; and if B.A. will allow 
me to write sirname when I allude to patrony- 
mics, I will, with equal good will, write surname 
when I allude to Cyrus, Peter, Boanerges, or 
any other superadded title of distinction. Both 
modes of spelling and both derivations are re- 
tained by lexicographers, and, used in this way, 
both are admissible and true. 

My communications have hitherto been very 
short, and I trust the present one will neither 
exceed the limits of your disposable space, nor 
your readers’ patience. Permit me, however, 
to conclude, as in my former letters, by hazard- 
ing a suggestion —that Serapis and Osiris may 
possibly have the same original as sirname ?— 
{ am, sir, your obliged and constant reader, 


. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 12.—Mr. Hamilton, president, in the chair. 
1. Read extract of a letter from Mr. H. War- 
rington, at Tripoli, holding forth every proba- 
bility of a commercial intercourse being esta- 
blished with the interior of Africa, whence a 
more perfect knowledge of the country, and the 
attainment of much scientific, valuable, and in- 
teresting information are likely to result. 

2. Extract of a letter from Panama, in which 
the writer, Mr. W. Perry, H. M. consul, says: 
“[ have been much struck with the appearance 
of the St. Blas Indians, who occasionally visit 
this port; and as they say that they proceed 
in one day in the same canoes from Mandingo 
Bay in the Atlantic to Chepo on this coast, 
that route would peculiarly demand the atten- 
tion of any enterprising traveller. As the in- 
terior of that part of the country has never 
been explored by any European, or by any 
person of education, it is still a mystery which 
{ think might be cleared up without much dif- 
ficulty. The inhabitants are said to be ex- 
tremely jealous of any intrusion upon their 
grounds; but they are described as an indus- 








* There cannot be a stronger confirmation of my 
etymological views than the fact referred to by your 
correspondent, that “ the peasants of Esthonia had as 
serfs nO surnames.” Being degraded below all rank, 
they could, of course, inherit none. The same was the 
case in the West Indies prior to the passing of the 
Emancipation act; but now we have John Quasheys 
and May Quashebas in abundance. Will you allow 
me, Mr. “ditor, to apply a similar remark to your own 
sirloin (Johnson)? It is as plainly the knight, as baron 
is the dora of beef, 





trious, harmless race, many of them speaking 
English.” 

3. An interesting letter from Sir W. Parish, 
on the subject of a curious and rare ms. plan 
of the city of Pekin, the same which we men- 
tioned in a previous number as having been 
exhibited at the Royal Society of Literature. 

4. A communication from Dr. Beke, dated 
Dima, 15th Dec. 1841. On the 19th of Oct. 
Dr. Beke quitted Angolalla for Godjam, and 
directed his course to Angorcha, in the country 
of Abbo Moale, a powerful Galla chief, who 
was eventually to see him safe across the Abdi. 
The road first lay to the west, and after cross- 
ing two streams it turned northward and ran 
through a beautiful country with numerous 
villages. Turning again westward through the 
district of Djérru, the country became flatter, 
less fertile, having neither villages nor trees, 
but affording pasture to numerous herds. In 
the district of Guari a plain was traversed 
ending in a point, across which a stockade was 
established, and beyond it no traveller is al- 
lowed to go till permission be obtained from 
the governor; a little further on, there is an- 
other, and between the two the road descends 
almost perpendicularly down basaltic rocks, 
the luggage having to be carried on men’s 
shoulders. A plain was then crossed, and Dr. 
Beke ascended to the Amba or hill-fort of Dey, 
the residence of the governor of Morat, and 
where there is a village of the governor’s re- 
tainers. The height of this place is 7,887 feet, 
and it is a position of importance, situated at 
the junction of the Adabai and Bersena rivers. 
It is the key to the high plain country to the 
west, and commands the mountainous country 
in the opposite direction. Of the only three 
roads by which it may be reached, one alone is 
practicable for beasts of burden. Leaving the 
Amba and passing the church of St. George, de- 
lightfully situated and surrounded by cypresses, 
Dr. Beke descended to the town of Debra Be- 
serat, belonging to the monastery of Siena 
Markos, a celebrated Abyssinian saint, and 
thence to the Amba of Yawalo, still lower 
down. Here he had a view of the Bersena, 
which rising in the country of the Abichu Gal- 
las, divides in its lower course the province of 
Ensarro from that of Morat. Continuing by a 
route sometimes level, but generally rough and 
winding, particularly near the Bersena, this ri- 
ver was reached. It is about 100 feet broad, 
with a stony bed; but was now dry, with the 
exception of a small stream running briskly 
in a direction about N.W. On leaving the 
river the course lay first through a low country, 
partly jungle, but chiefly cultivated, bearing 
crops of pulse, tobacco, cotton, maize, &c. The 
country soon gets mountainous, and the moun- 
tains appear all to dip towards the junction of 
the Bersena and the Djamma (Adabdi), with 
the former of which river all the streams and 
ravines communicate where it meets the latter. 
Crossing then the dry beds of two streams, and 
a plain, from which rose on the left hand a 
mass of basaltic rocks, a terrace was ascended 
to Wala, the residence of the Governor Aito 
Merrit. This chief was absent; but the recep- 
tion given by his wife to the traveller afforded 
a highly favourable specimen of Abyssinian 
hospitality. Leaving Wala, the torrent Kersa 
was first passed, and then the Bon, which is 
a tributary of the Djamma. The country of 
Ensarro lies far below, and its numerous vil- 
lages demonstrate its fertility and large popu- 
lation. After passing several small currents, 
the river Ziega Wodain was reached, having 
a thick jungle of acacias on its bank. The 
channel of this river is about 200 yards wide, 





and its bed is stones and sand; the stream it- 
self was only 20 feet wide and about 18 inches 
deep in the middle: its course is N.W. This 
stream crossed, Dr. Beke directed his course 
to Angorcha. This place is on the top of a 
ridge so narrow that a view is obtained on | 
both sides at the same time, up the valley of © 
the Ziega Wodain to the left, and that of Safa 
on the right. The celebrated monastery of 
Deha Lebanogs, founded by the Abyssinian law- 
giver and saint Tékla Haimanot, is situated on 
the right of the land to the south of the Ziega 
Wodain, about eight miles S.E. of Angorcha. 
This place is a small village, at the upper part 
of which is the residence of Aito Duriesa, de- 
fended by a stockade running across the ridge. 
Aito Duriesa told the traveller that gold had 
been found many years back on the very sum- 
mit of this mountain. However this may be, 
it is an ascertained fact that some of that metal 
has been found near Deha Lebanos within the 
last few years. From Angorcha Dr. Beke, ac- 
companied by A. Duriesa and a few attend- 
ants, proceeded towards Gerrar, the paternal 
seat of Abba Moale. This is a small village 
on a rising ground in a well-cultivated dis- 
trict, at a short distance W.S.W. from Mount 
Salala. In his court Abba Moale emulates 
the state of the Negus, having his dancers, 
singers, &c.; and his establishment, though 
on a smaller scale, appears to be on a more 
liberal footing than that of his royal master. 
Though this is his paternal seat, he prefers, 
as a residence, Wogiddi, to which place Dr. 
Beke accompanied him, cn his way to’ God- 
jam. The suite of the chief was very nu- 
merous. The road led northward through a 
tugged hilly country to Wogiddi, a considerable 
village, situated, like Angorcha, on a ridge 
overlooking the river. The establishment here 
is on a larger scale than at Angorcha, and, from 
the prince’s dwelling, an extensive view is ob- 
tained of the low country as far as the Abai. The 
treatment received from Abba Moale was most 
kind and friendly. Itis true, says Dr. Beke, “I 
had to give him a musket which had been sup- 
plied to me by the British embassy at Ankobar, 
and a musical snuff-box (both of which I had 
intended for the ruler of Godjam), as also one 
of my brace of pistols; but again, when it is 
considered that without his protection and kind 
offices my progress through this wild and hi- 
therto unvisited country would have been im- 
practicable, the price paid him was probably 
not too high.” After some delay at Wogiddi, 
the journey was continued under the protection 
of A. Galater, and an escort of three men. Hav- 
ing reached the stream Sielmi, about twenty 
feet broad, ina channel three times that width, 
it was crossed, and next the Kariso, one of its 
tributaries, where the district of Gurdj com- 
mences, the road through which is at first 
rough, but subsequently more level. Another 
torrent being passed, the district of Avaso is 
entered, and, half an hour further, the village 
of the same name is reached. The valleys of 
the streams are deep and rough, but the coun- 
try between them is well cultivated, studded 
with villages, and adorned with trees. Cross- 
ing other districts and streams, Abado was 
reached, the residence of Gurichi, a Galla 
chief, subject to Abba Moale, and to whom was 
confided the task of seeing the traveller safely 
across the Djamma to the residence of Marie 
Saburo, the independent chief of the Dorra 
Gallas. Arriving at the Djamma, it was crossed 
at a spot where the breadth was about thirty 
yards, and the greatest depth three feet, after 
which the travellers ascended to Dada. Ata 
short distance hence the Abai became visible, 
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and, a little way further on, the party stopped 
at Selalkulla, the residence of Marie Saburo, 
who calls himself a Christian, but is a pagan 
Galla... Here Dr. Beke was detained ten days, 
and subjected to every kind of extortion for 
promises of services never rendered. From 
Selalkulla the traveller proceeded to the Abai, 
and reached it at a spot where it is described 
as winding among mountains with a very irre- 
gular breadth; at times with a broad shingly 
or sandy beach, and at others close under 
the bluffs of the mountains. It was decided 
that the passage should be effected higher up. 
‘* While my people were debating and quarrell- 
ing,” says Dr. Beke, “ Lohserved the level of the 
river, which I[ found to be 2936 feet above the 
sea, which gives a fall oflittle more than a foot 
per mile for the remainder of its course to the 
Mediterranean.” The breadth where the Abdi 
was crossed was not quite 200 yards. The pas- 
sage was not easy; one mule was carried back 
three times by the eddy. As the river was too 
deep to allow of the things being carried over 
on men’s heads, all the luggage was unpacked 
and put into sheep-skins, said to be water- 
tight; these bags were then tied round the 
loins of Dr. Beke and his servants. In this 
state they were borne across by the help ofa 
man on each side, with a gourd lashed to his 
back. Such things as were not yet taken over 


before, or with the traveller, were made of 


with when he had reached the further side. 
Nor was this all; every thing that had been 
carried over was completely drenched with 


water, the loss by which, and from robbery, | 


was very great. 
the Abai is described as similar; there is a 
great deal of jungle, but no wild beasts were 
seen. Proceeding past several villages, and 
always robbed, Dr. Beke, at last reached the 
church of St, Abbo, and the plain country of 
Godjam, along which he continued his route 
through the villages of Kacham and Anselal. 
This place was formerly of consequence; it 
was built of stone, and was the capital of Ras 
Hailu, whose residence was a little way out of 
the town, After, remaining to rest on the Sun- 
day, the traveller proceeded on his way to Di- 
ma. On this part of the road he says he had 
neither escort nor guide. This country, God- 
jam, is very different from Shoa; there one 
cannot move without the Negus’ knowledge 
and permission; having obtained the jatter, 
every assistance is rendered. Here every one 


appears at liberty to go where he pleases, and | 


no permission being required of the authori- 
ties, no facilities are afforded by them. The 
country is very little cultivated. Crowds of 
people were met flocking from Dima and the 


neighbourhood 10 the market of Bichora, which | 


is held weekly. The torrent Wati was passed, 
and an hour further the river Gad, just above 
a point where it falls several hundred feet per- 
pendicularly, and without the least break, into 
a ravine, which continues to the Abdi. The 
road, which had hitherto been to the W. of N., 
now turns eastward, and in about an hour and 
a half the town of Dima is reached, commoniy 
known as Dima Gurgis, from the large monas- 
tery and church dedicated. to St. George which 
it contains, . The town is, large, apparently of 
recent construction, and divided into quarters, 
separated by stone walls, The church is the 
largest of the kind seen by Dr. Beke in Abys- 
sinia;, and, internally, the walls are. adorned 
with paintings, much in the style of those. of 
the middle ages in. Europe, . ‘The. disturbed 
state of the country,,in consequence. of usurp- 
ations and expeditions fer the recovery of Jost 
authority, puta stop to. Dr.. Beke’s, further 


The country on both sides of | 


progress; he nevertheless states his intention 
of accompanying the Dedjasmatch to his capital 
of Giidera, which is close to the sources of the 
Abii, and says that, when arrived there, he will 
have every facility afforded him of visiting the 
markets of Burie and Baso, which are grand 
slave-marts, and where he hopes to obtain much 
information. Together with this paper, isa list 
of observations for Jatitudes and heights, and 
forty-eight geological specimens, which were 
exhibited at the meeting. Dr. Beke further 
states, that M. Blondin, the Belgian consul- 
general in Egypt, has lately been on a visit to 
this country, accompanied by a numerous suite. 
He left Dima on his return, by the way of Sen- 
aar, only three weeks before Dr. Beke’s arrival. 
For the better understanding of Dr. Beke’s pa- 
per, Mr. M‘Queen abligingly exhibited a Ms. 
map of Abyssinia, on which he had projected 
the routes of all the principal Abyssinian tra- 
vellers, including this last of Dr. Beke; and he 
shewed, in a very satisfactory manuer, what a 
near approximation to the true position of 
places may be obtained by the simple combin- 
ation of route distances, in the absence of 
stricter methods. 
BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 


Dec. 16.—Dr. W. H. Willshire in the chair. 
Numerous donations to the library, herbarium, 
and museum, were announced; and a paper 
by Dr. Lhotsky, ‘ On the limits of vegetation, 
atmospheric, subterraneous, and pelagic,” was 
read. The-subdivisiens were, elementary, me- 
| teoric, subterraneous, and submarine vegeta- 
tion. The Dr.’s views were novel, but highly 
and profoundly speculative. 
ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 20.—Read : “ Memoir on the difference be- 
tween Leyden discharges and lightning-flashes ; 
and on their relative action upon bodies vi- 
| cinal to the conductor of the respective dis- 
| charges,’ by Mr. Walker, in which the author 
proceeds, from the simple case of a single cloud 
supraposed to the earth, to trace the points of 
difference between such a charge and that of the 
Leydenarrangement. Hesays, the great distance 
of the cloud causes it to possess a great excess 
of electricity over and above what is required to 
compensate the earthy disc: the greater area 
| of the earth to the cloud operates in producing 
|in the former a lower degree of electric ten- 
sion: the inferior conductibility of the earth 
operates in offering a great resistance to the 
| diifusion of a flash. With respect to the excess 
of the electricity in the cloud, the author re- 
fers to the fact that the inner coating of a jar 
contains more of one electricity than does the 
| outer coating of the other; and that the thicker 
the glass, the greater the variation. 
facts he demonstrates by experiments with the 
double electroscope: he charges a from the 
electrophorus, and places J 3 inches off, when 
it becomes charged by induction; he then ren- 
ders 6 negative by touching it; the two are 
brought into contact, and, instead of compen- 
sating each other, free electricity remains, of 
the same character as that applied to a: and 
the greater the distance at which b was dis- 
charged, the greater the quantity of free elec- 
tricity. From this, Mr. Walker shews that the 
outer coating has an attraction for a certain 
portion only of the charge of the inner: in 
illustration of which, he supposes the case of 
100 units being on the one coating of a jar, 
when 90 were expelled from the other to effect 
a perfect charge. Now, if 90 of the 100 pass 
in discharge. to compensate the outer coating, 








| 





These | 


| the 10 remaining will have an inductive effect 
jon the outer coating, which will convert 9 of 
the 90 into free electricity, which the author 
| terms “induced residual.” And he gives for- 
mule to shew that, however litle may pass in 
the discharge, there is always an induced resi- 
dual ; and that its value depends on the ratio 
between the charges of the two coatings, and 
on the actual quantity which passes: if these 
are respectively represented by » and 9, the 
| free electricity determined on the outer coating 
| is (1—1)p. And this, in the case of clouds, is of 
great value; for both the ratio and the flash are 
very great; and it has to diffuse itself as best 
itcan. In illustration of the effects of the ac- 
tion towards such diffusion, experiments are 
given to shew the possibility of its selecting 
vicinal metallic bodies; and the inference is 
contirmed by reference to phenomena observed 
with atmospherical apparatus, and also with 
the discharge of prime conductors ; which lat- 
ter are explained to be not so dissimilar from 
clouds as some imagine. Mr. Walker then ex- 
amines the facilities for the diffusion of the 
condensating portion of the flash (i°@) over 
the disc; and states that theory gives every 
reason to believe that the great resistance of 
the indifferent conductibility of the earthy 
plane, and its immense area, give.every reason 
tor fearing a division of the charge, and even 
a conversion of a portion of it into free electri- 
city. He then advocates, in very strong terms, 
the position advanced in his former paper, of 
the necessity of connecting all vicinal metallic 
bodies with the lightning-rod; and shews that 
he is not singular in such a suggestion, by quot- 
ing the opinions of the leading electricians on 
the subject. He introduces a new experiment 
with the discs; and concludes by stating, that, 
if his views are correct, and his deductions not 
false, Mr. Harris’s lightning-rods for copper- 
bottomed ships are very safe ; are such that there 
jis little or no fear of any lateral explosion on 
; metallic bodies contained in the ship. Amid 
| the numerous quotations with which the me- 
|moir abounds, are several cases of lateral dis- 
| charges from lightning-rods. 
| Sse 
| CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 20.—Prof. Brande in the chair. Read, 
| 1st, a paper by Prof. Graham, ‘ On divisions 
| by three of the phosphorous family of ele- 
jments.” Passing over the tribasate and other 
| similar characters of this group of elements, the 
| professor tounded his views on certain thermal 
| relations, exhibited first by the nitrate and the 
| bichromate of potash, and again by the biphos- 
| phate, the bino-arseniate, and the terchromate. 
| By dissolving one equivalent of the nitrate in 
|1000 grains of water, a series of experiments 
| gave 3° 96’ Raum. as the fall of temperature 
indicated in consequence of the dissolution : 
| similar experiments with half an equivalent of 
}the bichromate, because the whole would not 
be thoroughly dissolved in the like quantity of 
water, shewed for one equivalent the same fall, 
or 3° 96’ R. The formulz of these two salts are, 
for the first, K.O. + N.O.* =8 atoms ; and for the 
second, K.O, + 2Cr.0.3=10 atoms: but if the ni- 
trogen of the former be divided by 3, then they 
will both contain the same number of atoms, 
and their numerical atomic identity will have 
given the like thermal effect. Again, the ther- 
mal gradation for the second set was nearly the 
same for all: for the biphosphate 2° 24’, for the 
bino-arseniate 2° 26’, and for the terchremate 
2° 28’; the fall, however, in the experiments 
with the arsenic compound was a little irre- 
gular; it was not sudden, like the phospho- 
rous compound, but gradual: and. the peculi- 
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arity of the third was a change of colour, agglu- | 


tination with the water, and decomposition into 
the bichromate of potash and chromic acid. 
The thermal relation of the former two is not 
so singular, because those salts are analogous 
and isomorphous; and therefore the last, the 
terchromate, was contrasted with the biphos- 
phate in support of the new view regarding the 
elements of the phosphorous family. Their 
formule are—biphosphate of potash, K.O. 2 


H.O.+ P.0.5=12 atoms; terchromate of pot- | Dee. 19.—Mr. T. Tooke in the chair. A paper | 


ash, K.O. + 3Cr.0.5= 14 atoms; but proceeding 
as above, their number of atoms will be the 
same. Hence Prof. Graham concludes, that 
phosphorus, arsenic, nitrogen, antimony, &c., 
are elementary associations of three atoms. 

2d. A paper by Mr. Francis, “ On a new 
mode of determining nitrogen in organic sub- 
stances.” We believe this to be the title; but 
will it be credited, that on our requesting the 
secretary to supply what had escaped our at- 


thor’s remarks were not considered as proofs 
of its existence. 

After a few observations on the probability 
of a nitro-boron in reference to the boracic 
acid of the Tuscany lakes, and to the manufac- 
| ture of borax,—upon which subjects the secre- 

tary hoped soon to be able to draw up a paper, 
| —the meeting adjourned. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


| was read by Mr. R. Porter, entitled “ An ex- 
amination of some facts obtained at the recent 
{enumeration of the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
| tain, in continuation of a paper read before the 
| society in December 1841.’ The author hav- 
| ing been favoured with a statement of the ages 
| of the males and females living in 1841 in each 
|; county of England and Wales, has examined 
|the same in comparison with similar state- 

ments obtained in 1821. ‘The returns of ages 


tention, he had not the courtesy to open a case | in 1841 are as complete as could possibly be 
in which the paper was close before him, and | expected. Out of 15,906,589 persons in Eng- 
allow us to fill up the hiatus in our notes? We | land and Wales, there are only 48,514, or 1 in 
do not attribute this incivility to him person- | 327, whose ages are not ascertained. The re- 
ally; for on former occasions somewhat more | turns made under the census of 1821 were far 
attention has been shewn to us by him even in | less complete in this particular. Of 11,978,875 
his capacity of secretary. But we have every |then living in England and Wales, the ages 
reason to believe that for having once allowed | Were given of only 10,530,671, leaving unas- 
the abstracts of the papers read to be in our | certained 1,448,204, or very nearly 1 person in 
possession one evening, he was reprimanded ; | 8 of the whole population. The cause of this 
and that he row acts in deference to the chair. | deficiency is easily explained. The act of 1840 
At every other society that we attend, every | Made it as much a part of the business of the 
facility is readily and thankfully afforded us, |€0umerators to obtain the ages as it was to 
The contents of the paper had reference to | btain the numbers of the people, whereas in 
the new method of determining nitrogen, put 1821 this part of the business was left wholly 
into practice by MM. Will and Varrentrap of at their option. The number of returns made 
Giesen, and were confirmatory of the experi- from all the counties in England and Wales in 


of the people, should be large. But at the same 
time it must not be supposed that it is of ad- 
vantage that the number of children should be 
small; the reverse must manifestly be the fact. 
It is to be regretted that the census of 1831 
does not afford materials for investigating the 
ages of the population at that period; but fol- 
| lowing the assumption made use of in compar- 
| ing the numbers of the population in 1821 with 
| those at the last census, it appears that in 1821 
the number of males 20 years of age and up- 
wards in each 10,000 was 4,958; in 18381 it 
was 5,013; and in 1841 it had advanced to 5,289. 
The country is thus shewn to be in an advanc- 
ing condition as regards its power of produc- 
tion and of action, even to a greater degree 
than is indicated by an actual increase of its 
numbers; and not only are there more working 
men among us, but the proportion which they 
bear to the less profitable parts of the commu- 
nity has been continually becoming greater. 
The author has divided the counties of Eng- 
land and Wales into 21 and 6 of the most agri- 
cultural, and an equal number of the least agri- 
cultural; and he states that in 1821 there were 
in the more agricultural counties of England 
in every 10,000 persons 3,895 males and fe- 
males under 15 years; and in 1841, 3,684. In 
the less agricultural counties the numbers in 
10,000 were in 1821, 3,908, and in 1841, 3,774. 
In Wales in 1821, in the more agricultural 
counties, 3,921; and in the less agricultural 
| counties, 3,933; in 1841, in the more agricul- 
| tural counties, 3,691; in the less agricultural, 
3,690. A comparison of the rate of increase 
of the population in England with that of 
| France is greatly in favour of the former coun- 
|try. In 1821 the percentage of increase of the 





mental results obtained by Mr. Fownes (see 
Lit. Gaz. No. 1348, p. 793). 

3d. A paper by Professor Johnston of Dur- 
ham, “ On the sugar of Eucalyptus.” Our 
reports of papers by Dr. Lhotsky, read at 
the Botanical Society (see Literary Gazette, 
No. 1264), will have made our readers ac- 
quainted with the characteristics of the euca- 


1821 was 15,773, out of which only 415 were | population of England and Wales over 1801 
wanting in the statement of ages. Presuming | was 35°00, while in France it was only 11°38. 
that the proportionate numbers, at different | Jn 1831 the increase in England and Wales 
ages, in the parishes and places not making | was 16°01; in France 6°91: and in 1841 the 
returns, were the same as would have been | per centage increase over 1831 in England and 


| 
found had the returns comprised the whole 
population, the centesimal proportions of dif- 
ferent ages at each period were as follows :— 


lyptus tribe, which play so prominent a part 
in the vegetation of Australia and Van Die- 
man’s Land; but amongst their peculiarities, 
no mention was made of their producing sugar. 
It now appears that sugar falls in drops from 
the eucalyptus, some of which had been for- 
warded to Prof. Johnston by Sir W. Hooker. 
It has, however, not been ascertained whether 
it is a natural exudation, or consequent on the 
puncture of insects. The sugar is described 
as soft, slightly yellow, opaque, and not ver 
sweet. With ether, it yields wax; and with 
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The most striking fact, on inspecting these 
numbers, is the smaller proportion of persons 


alcohol, gum. Treated with water, it crystal. | mow living under 15 years of age, and the | 


lises into prisms and prismatic needles. It| larger proportion between the ages of 15 and 
differs in appearance from grape-sugar, and | 50, as compared with 1821. At this time there 
more resembles manna- sugar, or mannite. The | are in each 100 er only 36°10 under 15 
paper entered into details with reference to| years of age, against 39°08 in 1821; and, on 


the point of fusion, its water of crystallisation, | the other hand, we now have, between 15 and | 


its anhydrous condition, and reabsorption of | 20, the proportion of 50°29 living, against only 
moisture, &c.; and gave a formula for euca- | 46°80 in 1821. Taking the whole period from 


lyptus sugar, which, however, was stated to be 
open to correction. 

It was regretted that Prof. Johnston had not 
said ‘whether this new variety of sugar was fer- 
mentable or not; for grape-sugar is ferment- 
able, and manna is not: grape-sugar may con- 
tain this new variety. 

4th. A paper by Mr. D’Almaine, “ On the 
probability of the existence of nitrogen com- 
bined with silicon in soils.’’ The author in- 
fers that nitrogen is present as a silico-nitruret, 
or a nitroguretted silicon, a most tenacious 
componnd, resisting reagents. The possibility 
of such compound was admitted; but the au- 


birth to 50 years of age, there are at this time 
living in England and Wales 86°35 persons in 
each 100, the proportion in 1821 having been 
85°88, shewing a difference of about 1 person 
in 200. 

During the early years of life, every person 
is in some degree a burden upon the commu- 
nity, and it must therefore be favourable to the 
increasing wealth of a nation, that the pro- 
portion which the number of children bears to 
the whole population should be small, while it 
is necessary to that end that the proportionate 
number of those who have ceased to be bur- 
thensome, and who form the productive part 





| Wales was 14°49, and in France 4°99 only. 
| ‘This progress assumes, however, a different 
| character when contrasted with that of the 
| United States of America. ‘There the popu- 
'Jation in 1800 was 5,305,925, and in 1840 it 
| had reached 17,062,566, being an increase of 
| 2213 per cent, or more than 54 per cent per 
jannum. The following table shews the pro- 
|portionate number of persons at each age in 
| 10,000 persons in the two counties :— 
| United States. England and Wales. 
| Under 5 years, 1744 1324 
| 5 and under 10 years 1197 
) 1089 
| 997 
1780 
1289 
959 
645 
440 
216 
59 
5 


1417 
1210 
1091 


10 5 
15 
20 
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40 
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90 and upwards, 

10,090 10,009 

The condition of England, as far as depends 
upon the ages of the population, is placed in a 
comparatively favourable light by these figures. 
While we have only to provide for 3,610 in each 
10,000, the United States are burdened in re- 
spect of 4,371 in that number; and while we 
have 5,025 in 10,000 between 15 and 50, who 
are in a condition to add to the general wealth, 
there are in the United States only 4,799 in 
10,000 between those ages. The rapid growth 
of the population in the latter country 1s not, 
however, owing to the greater duration of life, 
but to the number and fruitfulness of marriages, 
and to immigration, The author gives a table 
of the number of deaths registered at different 
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ges during each of the three years ending 30th 
June 1838, 1839, and 1840, as returned to the 
registrar-general, from which it appears that 
the proportionate number of deaths under 5 
years of age has been very much greater during 
the 3 years ending June 1840, than it was dur- 
ing the 18-years ending 1830, as shewn by the 
parish registers for that period. This result 
is contrary to the general and probably well- 
founded opinion, that a larger proportion of 
infants are reared now than were reared in the 
earlier years of this century; and it must be 
evident, that as the improved systems of treat- 
ing children, and the general. adoption of vac- 
cination, have led to beneficial results, the 
parish ;registers from 1813 to 1830 are very 
greatly deficient in the numbers registered. 
The population has increased, since 1821, 33 
per cent; while the yearly burials, as returned 
to the registrar-general, are 55 per cent greater 
than those recorded during the foregoing 18 
years. When the census for 1851 is taken, 
the present admirable system of a general re- 
gistration. of births and deaths will have been 
in operation 13 years; and the results of an 
examination of these records, combined with 
the enumeration-returns, will afford most valu- 
able information of the general condition of the 
people of the United Kingdom. 

METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 13.—Dr. Lee, vice-president, in the chair. 
The following papers were read :—1.. “ On the 
westerly and trade winds,” by the Rev. J. 
Toplis. 2. “On the hourly self-registering 
thermometer,” by Mr. P. M‘Farlane of Comrie, 
Perthshire. 3. “On the extraordinary range 
of the barometer, and falls of rain in Novem- 
ber 1842,” by the secretary. 4. ‘On the dis- 
eases recorded in November,” which have not 
been either numerous, epidemic, or dangerous, 
except in Wales, where the fall of rain far ex- 
ceeded its usual average. The fall of rain in 
various localities has varied very greatly. 

In Caermarthenshire, Wales. . 14°85 inches. 

In Gloucestershire, Painswick - GE , 

At Birmingham ae 2 * ” 

AtHereford . . . . . ” 

AtBath .-. . é e = 9 

At High Wycombe (Mr. Kent) o. o 

Do. (Mr. Tatem) . 62), 

At Walworth . . ° . ° 

At Thwaite, Suffolk er ie ” 

At Thetford, Norfolk . . «. D3 45 

At Culloden House, Inverness - 2 ” 

At Clathick, near Comrie » 2K 

At Sandwick Manse ‘ ” 
Hence it appears that the fall of rain has been 
greatest in Wales, and diminishing as we ap- 
proach to the north. Some very interesting 
discussions followed; and the meeting ad- 
journed. 


” 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Dec. 22.—Prof. H. H. Wilson, president, in the 
chair. Lord A. Conyngham exhibited some 
Saxon silver coins, or sceattz, found in exca- 
vating some tumuli on the Barham Downs, in 
the county of Kent. Mr. Akerman remarked, 
that although these coins present no variety of 
type from such as have been engraved in Ru- 
ding, they were extremely impoftant as throw- 
ing a light on the epoch to which the formation 
of the Kentish barrows is to be referred. It 
appears, he further observed, that they are 
found nowhere but in Kent, and are doubtless 
the primitive Saxon money; the diademated 
head on the obverse closely resembles that on 
_the coins of the Lower Empire, to which they 
succeeded ; while the word Tica on some of 
them, which has hitherto never been explained, 
Mr. Akerman has found as a name subscribed 


to a charter of Egbert, king of Kent, and be- 
lieves that it denotes some person high in 
authority under that monarch, and residing 
probably at Canterbury, the place of mintage. 
Sir H. Ellis communicated copies of two coin- 
age proclamations from the London Gazette, 
one of 1717, the other of 1732. Mr. Night- 
ingale contributed some remarks on the will of 
the celebrated medal-engraver, Thomas Simon, 
which furnished materials for a paper by Mr. 
Smythe, read at aformer meeting. The secre- 
tary then read a paper by Mr. Birch on the 
coins of Aigiale and Epidaurus, and the second 
portion of Mr. Borrell’s paper on unpublished 
autonomous and imperial Greek coins. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Dec. 17, 1842. 

Academy of Sciences: sitting of Dec. 12.— 
M. Frémy communicated a continuation of his 
researches on the metallic acids. The new 
‘observations confirm the principle which he 
had demonstrated for stannic acid, namely, 
that metallic oxides possess electro-negative 
properties only so long as they are in union 
with water — becoming anhydrous they lose 
them; their capacity for saturation, moreover, 
increases with the proportions of water they 
contain. M. Frémy has succeeded in obtain- 
ing a crystallised aluminate of potash. This 
salt is formed of one equivalent of alumina and 
one of potash; it contains two equivalents of 
water. The result of this composition is, that 
in the neutral aluminates the oxygen of the 
acid is thrice that of the base. By a treatment 
of a solution of the oxide of zinc in potash with 
a little alcohol, long needles of a bizincate may 
be obtained, which water decomposes into pot- 
ash and into an anhydrous oxide of zinc. 

With regard to the precipitation from solu- 
tions of the protoxide of tin in potash, M. 
Frémy states, that if a weak proportion of al- 
kali be employed as the solvent, by concentra- 
tion of the liquid an anhydrous oxide of tin 
will be precipitated ; but if the alkali be largely 
in excess, and the evaporation rapid, the pro- 
toxide will be converted into stannic acid, which 
will unite with the alkali, and into tin, which 
will be deposited. 

The olive-coloured crystals, like those ob- 
tained by Gay Lussac, or by boiling the proto- 
chlorure of tin with excess of ammonia, M. 
Frémy has procured by evaporating a weak 
solution of sal ammoniac, holding in suspension 
the hydrated protoxide of tin; at the moment 
when the salt is precipitated, the oxide becomes 
vermilion red, in which form a hard rubbing 
brings it into the anhydrous state. In short, 
a few seconds’ boiling of this same hydrate 
in a concentrated solution of the chlorure of 
potassium, or of the hydrochlorate of ammonia, 
suffices to bring it into the anhydrous state. 


Analogous phenomena are produced with the’ 


hydrate of the oxide of bismuth; when boiled 
with analkaline solution, brilliant yellow needles 
of an anhydrous oxide are obtained. Heated 
with soda, the oxide of bismuth gives rise to a 
bismuthate, which, submitted to ebullition with 
excess of soda, gives a precipitate of peroxide 
of bismuth, not decomposable by washing with 
concentrated nitric acid. The formula of this 
oxide is Bi? O*; the protoxide being Bi? O%. 
The protoxide of lead forms, with some bases, 
crystallisable compounds ; but it is dishydrated 
easily under the influence of alkalies: it is suf- 
ficient to boilit, with a proportion insufficient 
to dissolve it. The solutions inalkalies of prot- 
oxide of lead, submitted to evaporation, yield 
crystals, which are distinguished from the pre- 





ceding by their great solubility in excessive 





alkaline solutions. These are plombites; and 
under the name of plombates may be desig- 
nated the crystallisable compounds resulting 
from the union, with the bases, of peroxide of 
lead or plombic acid. These plombates crystal- 
lise readily in an alkaline solution, while they 
are decomposed in pure water. Other plombates 
are prepared in the same manner, that is, by 
calcination in air, with a mixture of the metallic 
oxide and the protoxide of lead; it results 
thence that minium is a true plombate of the 
protoxide of lead. This compound enters into 
that series which springs from the union of an 
acid with an oxide of the same metallic radicle, 
such as the chromate of chrome, tungstate of 
tungsten, &c. 

Astronomy: Variable Stars.—M. Argelander, 
of Bonn, announces that, in the course_of his 
observation, he has found for Algol a succes- 
sive diminution of the period. 

Comet of 1842.—M. Valz writes from Mar- 
seilles, that he has observed the comet dis- 
covered by M. Laugier; his last observation, 
dated the 26th Nov.: the following days were 
cloudy, even to the 1st December, when the 
comet had ceased to be visible. 

Shooting-Stars. — It was thought from the 
small number of shooting-stars observed this 
year at Paris, on the nights of the 11th and 
12th of November, that 1842 offered an excep- 
tion to the law of periodical appearance of these 
meteors. But M. Gaudin, who continued his 
observations during the nights of the 13th and 
14th, saw during the latter an unusual quantity 
of them. 

M. Colla at Parma, and M. Passerini at 
Guastella, saw great abundance of these stars 
on the night of the 11th and 12th of November, 
principally in Orion, Taurus, and neighbouring 
constellations. 

M. Marcel, of Serres, says they were very 
numerous during the night from the 10th to 
the 11th of November. From 9 to 10 o’clock 
this observer counted twenty-five in about a 
third of the heavens: they proceeded from 
north to south, and some were as brilliant as 
Jupiter. 

Aurora Borealis. —M. Marcel also gave de- 
tails of a magnificent aurora, which was seen 
on the 7th October last, an hour and a half 
after sunset. It occupied the whole of the 
north of the horizon, extending towards the 
west. It consisted of a band of most splendid 
purple shadowings, whence proceeded other 
brilliant bands rising considerably to the ze- 
nith. Rapidly developed, it diminished slowly, 
and lasted altogether about an hour and a half. 
The same evening, and during part of the night, 
numerous shooting-stars traversed the heavens 
from east to west. At Parma, M. Colla ob- 
served traces of an aurora borealis between 
7 and 8 o’clock on the evening of the 16th 
October; it was accompanied with magnetic 
disturbances. On the 17th and 18th of the 
same month, M. Wastmann, at Geneva, had 
made similar observations. And finally, M. 
Arago announced that an aurora—the details 
of which he would shortly communicate — had 
been seen and studied at Paris on the 24th of 
November last. 

M. Vuillemin wrote, that a meteoric stone had 
fallen 2 kilometres from Epinal, on the 5th 
December. 

The Chants et Chansons Populaires de la Fi rance, 
published by M. Delloye, has now reached its 
forty-first Number, constantly improving in its 
progress. Many of the illustrations are pure 
gems of art. Its beauty, combined with its 
very moderate price, has made this work ex- 
tremely successful; and there can be no doubt 
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that it will have a great circulation even in 
England. 

Little has been done in France in the class of 
literary archeology during the last few months. 
M. Barrois has published the interesting early 
metrical romance of Ogier le Danois; and M. 
Paulin Paris has just given to the world the 
fifth volume of his extensive Catalogue of the 
French Manuscripts in the Bibliotheque du 
Roi. The government has come forward to 
the assistance of M. Paris in this important 
publication, by contributing one-half of the ex- 
pense of printing. 

The Revue de Bibliographie Analytique of MM. 
Miller and Aubenas has just completed its third 
year, and promises to be the best general re- 
view of new publications in existence. The 
government has also contributed to this meri- 
torious work. 

M. Reinaud, the Orientalist, has on the eve 
of publication the first volume of his French 
translation of the Arabian Geography of Abul- 
feda. M. Pardessus has nearly completed his 
highly important edition of the text, or rather 
of the texts, of the ancient Lex Salica, which it 
is expected will be published towards the end 
of January. 

Prof. Leo, of Halle, has discovered that the 
hitherto unexplained words found in the texts 
of the Salic law are of Celtic origin.* 

An important work for the geography of 
China has been published by M. Biot, under 
the title of a “ Dictionnaire des Noms anciens | 
et modernes des Villes et Arrondissements de | 
premier, deuxiéme, et troisitme ordre compris | 
dans l’Empire Chinois,” with a very important 
map of the celestial empire, drawn up by the 
late accomplished scholar Klaproth. 

M. Jomard is preparing, at a great expense, a 
complete series of facsimiles of inedited maps 
of the world, made at different periods, from 
the earliest times to the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and calculated to throw much light on 
the history of geographical discovery. He has 
already made great advance with the engrav- 
ings ; and his facsimile (of the same magnitude 
as the original) of the celebrated map of the 
world, of the earlier part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, preserved in the cathedral of Hereford, 
will soon be ready for publication, in six large 
sheets. 

At the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, on the 9th Dec., M. Jomard commu- 
nicated an interesting accgunt of observations 
made in ascending the course of the Nile, as 
well by an Egyptian expedition as by some 
French travellers now in that country, 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Camprineg, Dec. 14. — The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity.—J, W. Arnold, St. John’s Coll. 

Doctor in Medicine.—G, Shann, Trinity College, 

Masters of Arts.—G. D. Parnell, Downing Coll. ; W. 
Walton, Trinity College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—R. G. A, H. G. Cunninghame, | 
Magdalene College. 

Cambridge Prize Subjects.—I, The Duke of Northum- 
berland, chancellor’s, annual gold medal, for the 
Spas of English poetry, is for this year | 
* Plato.” 

Il. Marquis Camden’s annual gold medal, as a 
prize for the best exercise in Latin hexameter verse, 
the present year is “ Defectus solis varii luneque 
labores.” 

III. The Representatives in Parliament’s prizes are : | 

(1.) For the Bachelors : “ Principiorum juris publici | 
apud Greeos et apud Romanos comparatio.” | 

(2.) For the Undergraduates: “ Quibusnam e fonti- | 
bus T. Livius historiam primi libri sui hauserit, et 
quatenus historia ista vera sit habenda?” 





.* We intend to give a more full account of this 
discovery.—Ed. L, G, 


| ceeded to adduce more evident proof from the 


| Isis, at Denderah ; a monument which, though 


1V. Sir William Browne’s three gold medals— 
(1.) The best Greek ode in imitation of Sappho ; 
(2.) The best Latin ode in imitation of Horace ; 
The best Greek epigram after the model of 
the Anthologia, and 
The best Latin epigram after the model of 
Martial. 
The subjects for the present year are— 
For the Greek ode, Ai raév0" éediows Eduevides. 
For the Latin ode, “* Indus fluvius,”’ . 
For the Greek epigram, Mia ysridav Eocg ob ross. 
For the Latin epigram, “ Una hirundo non facit 


(3.) 


) 
) 
) 
} 


ql 
(2. 
(3. 
(4. 
yer.’ 
V. The Porson prize. Subject for the present year | 
is Shakspeare, Midsummer Night's Dream. Act i. 
Scene 1. Beginning— 
“ God speed fair Helena! whither away ?” 
And ending— 
“ From lovers’ food till morrow deep midnight.” 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Dec. 8.—The exhibition of the map of Pekin, 
with Sir Woodbine Parish’s letter relative to 
it, and Mr. Birch’s explanation of the names, 
&c., as reported in our last No. but one, was 
succeeded by the following readings :—1. Let- 
ter from Signor Monticelli, at Naples. An in- 
teresting account was contained in this com- 
munication of the recent discovery of bronzes, 
pictures, &c., at Pompeii; and of the measures 
actively going forward, under the direction of 
English engineers, to clear and improve the 
ancient port of Brundusium. This harbour, it 
appears, is about to be restored to its pristine | 
utility; an important event to modern traffic | 
and intercourse, which will be much further | 
promoted by the railroads now in progress | 
in various parts of the kingdom of Naples. | 
Among the recent disclosures at Pompeii is 
one of mournful interest; the skeleton of a 
lady, round whose bony arm is entwined a 
golden serpent of five coils. Alas for the 
vanities of human life; the awful uncertainties 
of the hour of death ! 

2. Memcir on the zodiac, by Mr. Cullimore. 
Whether the zodiacal figures are of Greek or 
Oriental invention, still remains among those 
questiones verate which learned inquirers have 
left undecided; it is, however, beyond a doubt, 
that the asterisms, or constellations, were ori- 
ginally connected with a division of the zodiac 
different from the present dodecatemorion, or 
twelve signs. While each of the signs occu- 
pies 30°, the asterisms are of irregular lengths ; 
some falling short, others exceeding, by many 
degrees, the astronomical measure. The de- 
fect rests chiefly on the four cardinal asterisms | 
—Aries, Cancer, Libra, and Capricorn; the pe- | 
culiar spaces occupied by which, properly be- 
longing to the contiguous signs, as well as their 
disproportionate smallness, appear to intimate | 
their late introduction. The consequent re- 
duction of the signs to an octomorion, or divi- 
sion of eight, each comprising 45°, is consistent 
with historical evidence. It agrees with the 
eight watches into which, from the departure | 
of the Jews out of Egypt, the day and night | 
were divided—with the Egyptian calendar of | 
eight greater divinities, afterwards augmented | 
to the twelve dii majorum gentium of the Greeks | 
and Romans—and with the number of the Phe- 
nician Cabiri; all of which had reference to 
the divisions of the zodiac. 

Having confirmed these views by many de- | 
tails respecting the transfer of Egyptian astro- 
nomical science to the Greeks, ‘the writer pro- 








existing record of the circular planisphere of 


of the Roman age, represents: a much, more 
ancient state of the sphere, andin-all-probabi- 
lity, a delineation of it contemporary with the 
change already described ; both the octomorial 
and the dodecatemorial divisions being there 





delineated. We find also the same configura- 
tion either on more ancient monuments, or on 
obvious copies of such; as on a Ptolemaic vase 
in the possession of Mr. Sams; and in another 
and more complete delineation of the Denderah 
zodiac, on a golden circle, or hoop, in the same 
collection. This circle presents also another 
very remarkable indication, which undoubtedly 
belongs to the same age—about 762 years B.c. 
It contains a titular shield, probably of Osarcho 
II., the second sovereign of the twenty-third 
dynasty ; who, according to Manetho, had the 
title of Hercules assigned to him by the Egyp- 
tians. This king, the only Hercules of the 
dynasties, and a distinct person from the demi- 
god of the calendal tables which preceded the 
dynasties, Mr. Cullimore identifies with the 
hero of that name, who, according to Herodo- 
tus, was canonised, or admitted into the calen- 
dar, at the epoch when the great gods were aug- 
mented from eight to twelve; a result which 
accounts for the connexion of the twelve la- 
bours of Hercules with the twelve zodiacal 
signs. The memoir concluded with a reference 
to the fact, that still smaller zodiacal stages, as 
a tetramorion, answering to the four seasons, 
preceded the octomorion, or division of the 
zodiac into eight signs. 

In our report a fortnight ago, to which we 
have alluded, we might have givena little more 
explanation of the bronze found off the Tuscan 
coast. The keeper of the museum having no- 
ticed a curious crystalline efflorescence from 
the eyelids of the bronze statue, reappearing 
as often as it had been brushed off, mentioned 
the circumstance to a distinguished chemist, 
who accounted for it at once by referring its 
origin to the saline particles of the mud of the 
sea which remained in the hollow of the bronze. 
It was resolved to wash out this foreign matter ; 
and in doing so, the three brokenslips ofengraved 
copper were extracted through the hollow of 
the eyeballs, which having been gems had been 
abstracted. The object ofthe insertion of these 
lamin into the interior of the statue was evi- 
dently to elude the prohibition known to exist 
in the days of Phidias against the recording of 
an artist’s name on the image of a god. 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Dec. 17.—Prof. Wilson in the chair. The se- 
cretary read a paper “ On the past and present 
condition of the Dehra Dhoon,” which had been 
communicated to Col. Sykes in a letter from 
Mr. J. D. Macdonald. The Dehra Dhoon is 
a valley cut off from the plains between the 
Jumna and Ganges by the Servalie range of 
hills, a chain of tertiary formation, averaging 
about 2,000 feet in height, and divided from 
the great Himalaya mountains on the north 
by another lofty ridge of primary rocks. The 
average distance of these ranges from each 
other is about eight miles. Its climate is moist 
like that of Bengal, but it is cooler; its soil is 
good, and it is capable of growing the produc- 
tions of both temperate and tropical regions. 
In the days of Ichangueir it was a perfect gar- 
den, densely populated, traversed by canals and 
aqueducts in every direction, and covered with 
fruit and grain. This state of prosperity was | 
arrested about a century and a half ago by a ; 
petty civil war between the Rajas of Sirinug- 
gar and Nahun, which ceased only with the ac- 
cession of the Ghorkas of Nepal, who governed | 
the Dhoon with an iron hand, until they re- | 
treated before the arms of the East India Com- | 
pany. By this time the population was nearly 
exterminated; rank jungle covered the land 
where fields and orchards had flourished; a 
deadly malaria destroyed the lives which mis« 
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yi ate t 
os Tule adisparedhy avid the féw tényaining MMAbie- 
Gn taidragged:out a life OF syiialid -Wretchédness 
qrinlisolatesk patches vf hulPeuttivated ground, for 
jtheo possession of whieh they had to ‘struggle 
ioWiththestild-bensts; how: ftifesting the greatest 
~ypartionsofithe valley: Things remiined in this 
vithetertilliabout fifteeh' yedts ‘avo, when the Sa- 
~sedterianw of Laridour atid Miissourie was esta- 
inblished inshe nprthern etge ‘of the valley, on 
sothe  tecommendatién’ of'Dr. ‘Royle. Cottages 
lowere soom-bailt ;\huropéan froit’and roots were 
introduced; and now upwards of a liundred 
houses are seen scattered over the uneven ridge 
at a heightof "between 6,000 and 5,000 feet, 
~evich \susréunded *by ‘its gardlén, and forming 
ichedatifulsand pietiresqie objects. “The culti- 
timation dfiehe Dtfoon;' However, ‘made'no pro- 
gress; :and the ‘settlement drew’ ‘its: supplies 
trom. \Saharunpore’ and’ other “districts, until 
oA SBT, wheria’ ndtibe! of gentlemen obtained 
grantiofitracts of lard inthe Valley. The land 
‘shon dm icultivation ‘ambtinted’ to About, 20,000 
acres) orrantittle mbre ;“aTl' fhe rest was a vast 
wwalderness,s filléd'‘with' Wild’ éluphants, tigers, 
zibdars, Breyand' the whole very unhealthy from 
~malaria. Phe ptatitées frocecded to occupy 
atheir lard 4hile thé famine ‘of 1837 was de. 
bwastating Uppér Ladin, and thultitudes of culti- 
~watorewere acthally dyitg of ¥arvation. Agents 
«Were consequently’ despatched’; several, thou- 
hsands: ofvpoot wretehes Were brought into the 
Dhoon ; houses Were Biiilt for them 5 food sup- 
plied daily ite themselves! and’ familics' aid, as 
200, aB theinstrength was sufficiently restored, 
Pegemore spel in cattle, plotighs; seed, 
2BNG evetyiRecessarytoset’ them ap. “All'went 


on well until the beginning of July4538.° The 


People were happy, the climate-delightful, and 
cultivation wa aging: imzevery direction. 
t 


About the mj net 
_ head the WANE : 

onew-cévadts had not recovered the shock, their 
aso nstitition ‘HhA Witfered: by Starvation ;, and 
-feVera ea Fase ie Shag About, one in ten 
ined “arid “nearly ‘afl the remainder decamped 
—— ite catty) with them the 
al melts they -had been. supplied 
awith, Hind aa inahdy 'dases devin away the reg 
to M® Macéréxor, who had charge of a consi- 
~dePabte> tratt, was ‘taken ill,in the middle of 
‘Séptettibct) ‘arid obliged to leave his land for 
* five weeks. On his return he says:—‘ Of 
several hundreds whom [ had left on the grant, 
lands daft fully supplied with food, medicine, 
ab native ireédical attendants, only 38 souls 
remained.”\\ Fhe expectations of the grantees 
were:thus umhappilf ‘frustrated ; but the capa- 
hilities of the’ Dhoon were fully proved. Every 
thing: planted prew sueniviitithys and the. in- 
digo, Mm particular; was “df the’ finest possible 
quality but the ‘insabulprity ‘of the climate is 
undeuiubls;' though there ‘is every. probability 


eof tl Month _ the rains, came 
utdyed’ malaria broke ont, the 


SIAL PIRI T Co) Ba) 
'{ now Taid_ out would produce. a.return: of 40 per 
4cent. The remainder.of the paper was priaci- 


ally statistical, and, not,capabdle of abridgment. 
e. population of the Dhooa was 20,179: in 
1823; 20,817 in 1858 ;, and.is, mow estimated 
at 50,000. a fers i 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 


Dee, 22.—Mr. Gurney,’ vice-president, in the 
ehair. ' The chairman exhibited a beautifully 
illuminated vellum of the 15th century,’ for- 
warded to him by Mr. Dawson’ Turner, from 
the munimentroom of Sit T. Hore. It relates 
to West Deerham in’ Norfolk,‘and appears to 
be what is termed a circular for procuring the 
prayers of ‘various monastic establishments ; 
this specimen’ bears record of having been sent 
to Twyham in) Hampshire, and ‘to Kirksdale 
in Yorkshire. Lord “A. ‘Conynghatn exhibited 
a-goldicollar or gorget, sonié torques, rings, Xc. 
also inogold, recently foutid ‘in’ Irelatid. The 
secretary then teat the conclude portion of 
Mr Kemble’s paper on the Runic characters. 


, LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
wy THE ENSUING WEEK ;— 

_ Puesday,—Zoological, 8}. P.M. 
Wednesday.—Pharmaceutical, 84 p.m, ; Ethnological, 
8} he i pga 

| Thursdicy,--Nuiismatic, 7.0.2: 
Saturday.—Westminster Medieal, 8/r.1.;. Mathe- 

matical, 8 P.™. : 
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“PINE ARTS. 
ART- UNIONS. 





school and'national taste; and surrounded with 
so. many-difficulties, that we do.not find its pro- 
blems to be easy of solution.. We must, how- 
ever, endeavour to cast an impartial view over 
its bearings. 

Of Art-Unions appealing. to general patron- 
age there are, as far as we know, those of 
Edinburgh, of London, of Dublin, of Germany, 
the Polytechnic, and the National. They all 
assume the same -patriotic grounds, except the 
“ Art-Uuions of Germany,” the agent for which 
is Mr. H. Uering, of Newman Street (see Lit. 
Gazette, No. 1325, June 11th), and the objects of 
which, are declared to be the introduction into 
this country of various and excellent specimens 
of foreign art, and thus.enlarge the. sphere of 





observation and. improve the tastes of the Bri- 


thay ab extended ‘enltivation will greatly di-| tish people. A committee of twelve connois- 
minésh: thisvevilas is‘sliewn, indeed, by the | seurs select the pictures for the German prizes, 


accountsof the former population, and, by the 


|and order the presentation-prints; gaining, as 


experience of thé’ few years‘that have followed | they announce, “a double advantage” by this 


the:firse uffortutiaté’ éxperitient.’ The efforts | 


ofii the) spoeulatorss' althotigh “ubprofitable to 
therhselves} have’ iiot been “tiseless, | f thou- 
sand families ave’ now cdinfortibly settled, who 
would latherwise have assuredly béen starved ; 
and» 9,000 actes of jtingle’ have been uprooted, 
adding spreathy to! the Salabrity ‘of the, valley. 
Fhecsums sunk ' by the ‘grantees, ‘dmounted, to 
abouwe 260j00rapeés, ‘and the returns are only, 
dboud:20,000.- per ‘dtinum'; ‘but it must, be re-, 
memberéd that ‘the gréater portion of the out- 

Twastehvown ‘dvty’ on thé absebhding Ya-' 

nersjcdh experiments, “buildings, and un- 
productive establishment, and, it is calculated, 


mode of proceeding, viz., that * novencourage- 
ment is given to inferior productions of Art, 
nor is the public. taste left without some guid- 
ance, by professors ofacknowledged experience 
in Art.” 

The Edinburgh Art-Union is established. on 
the same plan; a committee making choice of 
the prizes. 

The Art-Union of: London (originally two 
conflicting societies, but now merged into one) 
adopted a'new principle, by settling the money- 
amdunt of the. prizes, and leaving the choice of 





the works, as exhibited in specified exhibitions, 





|ing noticed: in our last Gazette, and held on | 
Saturday, evening .at the Freemasons’ Tavern. | ted. himself of the dutiés‘of the chair Th'a very 
It is of considerable. importance. to our native | able and satisfactory manner. Several'riéinbers 
| of the Royal Academy, apparently's lookers- 





to the holders of the fortunate numbers. 


vo The Dublin Art-Union is similar to that of 
Edinburgh. il bib peer igiie. 
The Polytechnic (which seems tather to faltér 
it its’ movenients) has! proposed'to ‘venérdlise 
the prizes by introducin?' sctentific'and mécha- 
nical instruments, &c. &e. &c. ‘tobe numbered 
(we believe), and drawn,’ and’ distributed like 
the old government lotteries. Its prizés are 
valued from 102. to 2002); and its attraction thir- 
teen etchings from Shakspere’s songs by'meém- 
bers of the Etching Club. , i 
The National Art-Union (see Lit: ‘Gavetic, 
No. 1350, Dec.’ 3) has’ emanated ‘from ‘tHe 'en- 
terprise of Manchester; and ‘'thotizh, ‘like’ the 
immediately preceding, a ptivate' ‘speculation, 
professes that its purpose is “'to’ extend the 
influence of British art, by citeulating ‘fire 'ex- 
amples of the British school ‘of painting and 
engraving.” Its claims to confidence are rested 
on the previous exhibition of thé paintings and 
engravings; so that persons ‘adventuring into 
the chance competition’ may! know, '@' priori, 
what ‘they have’ to’ recdive''of the latter, ‘and 
what'they may gain Of fi# former!’ 0°” 
There seem to ‘be three’ principlés it’ these 
methods. Ist. The deterihination’ by ‘ory mit- 
tees, as in Germany, EdinBtirgh) and’ Dublin, 
of the choice of productions and ‘artists ;'yield- 
ing, in fact, ‘the patroviace ‘to ‘thet. ' 24: The 
choice left to the individual drawers ‘of lieky 
tickets, as in the Aft-Union Of Bordon, ‘allow- 
ing them the patronage. . And, 3d. The pur- 
chase and valuation of the prizes before the 


| drawing, and their allotihent by the’ chapter of 


accidents among the subscribers td the lottery, 


| as'in the Polytechnic and’ National: There’ dre 
THE, subject of Art-Unions, ie. Associations | 
for, the encouragement. of. the. fine arts, by | 
means. of annual, subscriptions to: form a fund | 
for the, purchase of pictures,the fate of which | t 
is, determined by lottery, has been brought fo a | of the friends of the Londow Art-U ition, antl led 
critical point of public discussion by the meet- | to the rather tumultuous meeting! of Saturday, 


also some minor features of diff’renicé té'Be 1d 
ticed by and by in the’séveraPplansi'® Or’ 

The prospectus of the lastttien tioned séhérte 
seems to have awakened the ire atid opposition 


at which Mr. Wyse;'M.P. presided; did! aciait- 


on, were present, inclading Mr!’ Phillips, Mt. 
Cooper, Mr. Herbert,’ Mr.J.'P. Knight; ‘and 
a number of other artists, &¢: ‘more’ or’ less 
known to fame, filled the! room’ which forins ‘the 
entrance to the great hall. Tlie question fhooted 
was, whether the prospectus alluded to wis au- 
thorised in its statement, ‘that’ the’ plan’ had 
met with the approyal of the artists of Bordon; 
but it, as might have been foreseen, branched 
out into many other topies, involving tle merits 
of different Art-Unions' (especially the’ two ‘im+ 
mediately concerned), the characters atid’ ’ob- 
jects of parties interested, ‘the probable benefi- 
cial or contrary effects likely to’ be produced in 
the public taste by the direction’ of their efforts; 
and the probable advantage or irijury, ‘it!’ a'na- 
tional sense, to the arts and artists. 6g 
After an exordium: from ‘the ‘président,’ Mr. 
Clint moved a resolution in retieatioti of' ‘the 
assertion, ‘that'artists had generally assented to 
the: new plan “of the National ‘Art: Ufion,” 
and, in strong ‘terms, charged’ the “ anknbwn’”” 
projectors as attentpting to béconie'a® class’ of 
middlemen, for their own’ énds and’ profit, ‘be+ 
tween artists atid the jatrons ‘of art,’ which 
would hold the former ‘in ‘evertasting thraldom 
to them.* Mr. Hurlstone seconded this resolu 
tion ; ‘which. was finally carried} after some op- 
position ;. ‘of which? moré’ ation.’ Mr. ee 
* Exo ‘ ise of fiteblistiers; we até 
not peso cho coriengeean ofthe paintings|conld 
originate. ‘The patron who buys will not engrave and 
publish; and conjoint bargains between painters and 
engravers could hardly take place.—Zd, L. G. 
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proposed the next, expressive of thanks to the 
Art-Union of London for its exertions in the 
cause of art, and of confidence in its future 
operations; which, being seconded by Mr, Pa- 
trick Park, sculptor, in a fiery speech, was also 
agreed to; an amendment, offered by Mr. Ro- 
senberg, falling to the ground for want of a 
seconder. The other resolutions were matters 
of course, and carried in calm after the storm 
abated. 

Mr. Park used no middle terms in describ- 
ing that “ despicable body, the printsellers and 
publishers of London,” in which category the 
booksellers and publishers of books were, by 
exclamations, included. The Art-Union of 
London had, in his opinion, rescued artists 
from the thraldom of the former—in spite (as 
we understood) of the publishers’ cringing 
back- stair influence at the palace, and their 
boasted friendships with great artists. 

Mr. Rosenberg, on the other hand, held that 
the Art-Union of London had not carried out 
the principle of judicious patronage of art; the 
selection of pictures having been made without 
judgment, and the engravings not only badly 
executed, but delayed in delivery long after 
the time when they ought to have been in the 
possession of the subscribers. 

Mr. Foggo expressed his dislike to all lotte- 
ries as a means of promoting the fine arts ; and 
the other business being finished, the meeting 
separated. 

Upon the whole, we might exclaim, 


Who shall decide, when artists disagree? 


an occurrence by no means uncommon! In the 
arguments we have summed up, and in those 
put forward by all the Unions, there is a sort of 
partisan blindness to the good in any opposing 
scheme, and a-determined prejudice in favour 
of that whose cause is espoused. To the disin- 
terested observer there appears to be some- 
thing to be said on all sides—something of 
objection, and, something of approbation; out 
of which, perhaps, in the long-ran, a more per- 
fect plan than any hitherto adopted may be 
eliminated. ; 

When the choice of prizes and artists lies 
with a committee, itis out of the measure of hu- 
man nature that partialities will not exercise 
considerable influence. We have heard of such 
facts at Edinburgh, and more obvious stil] at 
Dublin; and even in London, under the other 
system, we have been told of little jobs, though 
not exactly of a similar kind, against which it 
is perhaps impossible to guard. Such, for ex- 
ample, as a large sum being nominally paid for 
a picture, immediately re-sold or returned at 
a lesser sum in cash: thus the artist obtaining 
reputation, and the prizeholder pocketing the 
@s in presenti, instead of hanging up his prize. 
There are, also, the conceit and influence of 
patronage, operating as drawbacks on this sys- 
tem, which are extremely disagreeable, if not 
hostile, to the interests of high art. 

But the latter circumstance is far more deeply 
implicated in the general quality of the prizes se- 
lected. The Polytechnic ranges from the Brum- 
magem tea-board price of 10/., to the maximum 
of .200/.; and the Art-Union of London from 
a. lower ebb to one (in a very few cases) only a 
little higher, It is difficult to see how the pub- 
lic. taste can be cultivated, or the noblest efforts 
of art be encouraged by such means. Itis true, 
that the diffusion of a number of poor designs 
and worse paintings may create a desire for 
more or better performances, and thus, long 
after the existing race of artists aud patrons 
are dead and buried, produce something of a 
popular acquaintance with the beautiful and 





pure; but on the Present the effect must be 
nil. It is also true, that, in rare instances, 
young Genius may be detected struggling in a 
work of small cost, and be cherished among 
the lot of manufactures and furniture; but such 
cases are so sure of attracting powerful indivi- 
dual attention as to be hardly within the scope 
of useful Union encouragement. Yet, valeat 
quantum, wherever this happens, it is a good ; 
only deteriorated by the vast disproportion of 
mediocrity, which never can rise, being equally 
encouraged at the same time, and from the 
same source. 

Does it not seem as if commissions given to 
eminent artists, to such a man as Hilton was, 
to such men as (we will not name invidiously) 
now live, great in their productions and repute, 
with admirable engravings from what they did 
to be distributed among all the subscribers, 
whilst the werks themselves, of a value never 
to depreciate, but always to increase, were ac- 
quired by the decision of Fortune, would be a 
far superior way to encourage aspiring arts, 
and to achieve the still more desirable object of 
leading the national taste aright in the appre- 
ciation of the true end of all art—to improve and 
elevate popular feeling and mind ? 

The medley of posterior selection by the 
winners of prizes cannot be dwelt upon with 
satisfaction by any loyer of the arts who has 
witnessed the strange congregation, hardly re- 
deemed by half-a-dozen pictures worthy of dis- 
tinction. All that can be said respecting this 





issue is, that large sums of money, amounting 
to many thousands of pounds annually, thrown | 
into the market and expended upon produc- | 
tions of art, good, bad, or indifferent, is likely, | 
in process of time, to animate some strugglers | 
to more lasting proofs of their talent; whilst | 
in the interim it is a kindness to the mass who | 
may be erroneously wasting themselves in the | 
pursuit of an object they never can attain. 

With regard to the objection against the new 
National Union, that it springs from individual 
speculation, we confess we cannot feel its force. 
There are few things either great or good in 
this country which have not originated in pri- 
vate adventure. And if it does not shew the 
public engravings worth possessing* at the 
cost indicated, and works of art of sufficient 
merit to tempt people to the hope and desire 
of gaining them at the same risk, it is pretty 
evident that their project will not succeed. 
John Bull, with all his psewdo-love of art, is a 
calculating fellow; and he will not buy tickets 
without feeling assured of a certain quid pro 
quo. Presenting the prints at the time of sub- 
scribing is also a manifest stroke of policy in 
the managers of the new design; as is the pro- 
posed previous exhibition of their prizes. 

On the subject of the late meeting, we may 
notice, that though it included a numerous and 
most respectable body of artists, and to the 
extent of their vote negatived the pretension 
ot the National to having “ promises of zealous | 
support and cordial co-operation from the ar- | 
tists generally,” yet as the word “ generally” is 
susceptible of great modification, it is by no 
means clear that a very considerable number of | 
artists, inclusive of eminent ornaments of the | 
profession, have not sanctioned the scheme | 
sufficiently to authorise this sort of advertise- | 
ment, which is seldom or never too “ mealy- | 
mouthed” in regard to merits and attractions. 

In conclusion, we can see no good reason 
why all these separate Unions should not go on 
in their various ways. Our opinion, that they 








* An advertisement of Mr. Moon offering a few 
copies of those now exhibited before letters, seems 
to us to be an injudicious step,—E£d. L. G. 


must be a very long while in producing any 
marked effect on national tastes, in relation to’ 
the greatest desiderata connected with the fine 
arts, may be gathered from these desultory 
remarks; but if a certain gentleman of the 
name of Goulburn, who holds the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, does not inter- 
fere, when their magnitude and universality 
make a sound in Downing Street, we shall re- 
joice in the extension and prosperity of them 
all, as supplying a much-wanted provision for 
many of the well-deserving in our native sthool 
of art, i 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Count D’Orsay’s Portraits (London, J. Mit- 
chell). The few latest productions of Count 
D’Orsay’s characteristic and faithful pencil 
exhibit several personages of great public in- | 
terest. The Marquis of Wellesley, eéat. 83, is 
a touching memorial of that great man, whose 
mind combined more of force and elegance 
than perhaps any one of his contemporaries. , 
The Count’s nephew, the handsome Duc de 
Guiche, is a fine performance; and its com- 
panion, the Comte de Gramont, worthy of its 
relationship both in blood and art. The pic- 
turesque costume of Dwarkanauth Tajore gives 
great effect to his intelligent features; and 
Prince V. Esterhazy, and the Marquis of Wor- . 
cester in his Life-Guard uniform, complete a 
set which does honour to the. graceful talent of 
the accomplished amateur artist, 


Lablache.—A fine likeness of this well-look- 
ing man and admirable singer, by F. Tatham, 
lithographed by Hullmandel (London, Chapell), 
is one of the best theatrical portraits that has 
appeared for many a season. 





THE DRAMA, 

Haymarket.—The Way. of the World has been 
produced here, and played every night since 
Saturday. Mrs. Glover and Farren remind. us 
of the best days of the stage ; and Vestris, Mrs. 
F. Mathews (a little vulgar), C. Mathews, and 
Buckstone, shine in the second rank, in which 
perhaps we should include the little bit of 
Miss Mattley, and the performances of Miss 
Charles and Vining. Mr. Stuart is out of 
place, and Mr. Holl much more so. The Bas- 
tile, another novelty, affords scope for the vivid 
action of Celeste. 


Hanover Square Rooms.—A very crowded 
audience greeted the re-appearance of Mr. 
Russell at his vocal entertainment, the first 
of the present season, on Monday evening. 
An oversight occasioned somewhat of confu- 
sion and disappointment to several during the 
assembling. Numbers relying on the announce- 
ment of the admission-card, ‘“ admit to any part 
of the house,” found themselves shut out trom 
the reserved seats. Doubtless these cards were 
the surplusage of admissions to a former enter- 
tainment, perhaps to a theatre, commonly de- 
signated ‘‘the house;’’ and the omission of a 
dash on the one part, and the want of reflection 
as to the difference between a.room and “the | 
house” on the other, in addition to the pride of | 
a special admission, caused the mistake; Every 
reparation to the filling of the accommodations 
within the barrier was made, yet many were 
chagrined. This feeling, however, was soon 
subdued by the expressive and sweet harmony 
of Mr. Russell. Song after song was listened 
to with breathless silence, and plaudits loud and 
long followed each singing. We need not re« 
peat our praise of Mr. Russell’s powers... The 
very fact of so large an audience thoroughly 
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enjoying the merely vocal entertainment of a 
single individual is a sufficient proof of profi- 
iency and excellence. 

The Misses Lyons’ d soirée 
given on Tuesday in Newman Street, was very 
fully attended. The music, both vocal and 
instrumental, was varied and agreeable. In 
addition to the Misses Lyons themselves, many 
names of eminence in the musical world ap- 

eared in the programme. Amongst these, 

Ir. J. Balsir Chatterton and Mr. Dando were 
conspicuous in their charming solo perform- 
ances on the harp and violin. Miss E. Lyons’ 
ballad, “My Mother’s love,” was sweetly 
sung. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
MORMONISM, 

[Tux History of the Saints, or an eeposé of Joe Smith 
and Mormonism, having been published in America, 
we think it must be welcome to readers to have 
an American “ notion” of these extravagant and 
fanatical impostors, as exhibited by Dr. John C, 
Bennett, the author of the pamphlet in questi I 
is copied from the Boston Daily Bulletin of Nov. 12.} 

‘© Some twenty years ago there resided in the 

western part of the state of New York a family 

by the name of Smith. The father, and three 
or four sons, appear to have had little employ- 
ment besides ‘ digging for money.’ As hidden 
treasures are always supposed to be in charge 
of some departed spirit for safe keeping, it be- 
came necessary to maintain frequent intercourse 
with the spiritual world to secure the success- 























.| of God,’ he proceeded to translate them, and 











ful prosecution of the business. From time to 
time they induced such of their acquaintance 
as were indolent, ignorant, or credulous enough | 
to be imposed upon, to join in their nocturnal | 
enterprises; and it usually fell to the Jot of 
Joseph Smith, jun., to propitiate the favour of 
the spirit, or so to divert him from the charge 
of his treasure, that human hands could hold 
it. Many marvellous encounters, which oc- 
curred in the prosecution of their avocation, 
are related in the book before us. As a speci- 
men the following may suffice, from p. 68:— 
‘ He repaired to the place of deposite and de- 
manded the book, which was in a stone box, 
and so near the top of the ground that he 
could see one end of it, and, raising it up, took 
out the book of gold ; but, fearing some one might 
discover where he got it, he laid it down to 
place back the top stone as he found it; and, 
turning round, to his surprise there was no 
book in sight. He again opened the box, and 
in it saw the book, and attempted to take it 
out, but was hindered. He saw in the box 
something like a toad, which soon assumed the 
appearance of a man, and struck him on the 
side of his head. Not being discouraged at 
trifles, he again stooped down, and strove to 
take the book, when the spirit struck him 
again, and knocked him three or four rods, 
and hurt him prodigiously.’ 

“ As it was necessary that Joe Smith should 
have much intercourse with such spirits, he 
became the subject of frequent visions, and 
often made wonderful discoveries by looking 
into stones in the dark, and other superhuman 
methods. His experience in these matters let 
him into the secret that people may be easily 
gulled, and suggested the idea of his distin- 
guishing himself as a religionist! It is hoped 
there are few families in the land more notorious 
for dishonesty, profanity, drunkenness, and 
vice, than were the Smiths at the time when 
Joe first began to receive communications from 




































heaven. 
“In 1830 Joe Smith published the book of 







Mormon, a strange work, written much in the | instructed to preach that it was the will of the 


style of the Old Testament, and giving an ac-| Lord, that all his followers should assemble in 


count of the departure of the lost tribes of 


Caldwell county, Mo., and possess the king- 


Israel from Jerusalem, under command of| dom; that power would be given them to do 


»| Nephi and Lehi—their journey by land and | so; and that the children of God were not re- 


sea till they arrived in America — their quar- | quired to go to war at their own expense. It 
rels and contentions until the Nephites were | was estimated that the Mormons now num- 
entirely destroyed by the children of Lehi,| bered in this country and in Europe about 


who afterward dwindled in unbelief, and be-| forty thousand. 


The scenes of depredation 


came a dark, loathsome, and filthy people—to | which brought on the Missouri war—a struggle 
wit, the American Indians. This history, ori- | between the Mormons and civil authorities of 
ginally written on plates of gold, in hiero-|the state—are matter of history. The result 


glyphics of Egyptian character, was found by 


was their entire expulsion from the state, and 


Joe Smith about the year 1824, who ‘ was di-| the capture of Smith and several of the ring- 
rected in the discovery by the angel of the | leaders, who, after several months’ imprison- 
Lord ;’ and ‘ being instructed by inspiration | ment, found means of making their escape to 


produced the Golden Bible. 


‘‘ Now it so happens thatone SolomonSpauld- | in the early part of 1839. 


Illinois, whither their comrades had been driven. 
“The Mormons as a body arrived in Illinois 
At this time they 


ing, of Conneaut, Ohio, wrote this historic ro- | presented a spectacle of destitution and wretch- 


mance in 1810, and read the manuscript to| edness almost unexampled. 


This, together 


several individuals, who testify to its identity | with their tales of persecution and privation, 


(see pages 115 to 118). 


He went to Pitts-| wrought powerfully upon the sympathies of 


burgh in 1812, with the professed design of| the citizens, and caused them to be received 


t| getting his book printed, and was not after- | with the greatest hospitality and kindness, In 


wards heard from by his friends; but being a| the winter of 1840, they applied to the legisla- 
man of eccentric habits, and much embarrassed | ture of this state to charter the city of Nauvoo, 
in his circumstances, his disappearance was| which is situated on the Mississippi river, at 


not accounted strange. 


into the possession of the ‘ manuscript found,’ | beauty to any on the river. 
for other and peculiar chartered privileges; 


is still a mystery. 


How Joe Smith came | the head of the Lower Rapids—a site equal in 


They asked also 


‘‘ Shortly after the publication of the book of | and such was the desire to secure their politi- 
Mormon the Mormon church was organised, | cal favour, that they were granted for the ask- 


consisting of six members. 


Their first efforts}ing. The progreas of the church from this 


were confined to western New York and Penn-| time to May 1842 was rapid; the city of 
sylvania, where they met with considerable suc- | Nauvoo having reached a population of 10,000 


cess. 


After a number of converts had been| in number—the legion consisting of 2000 sol- 


made, Joe Smith received:a revelation that|diers, well drilled and disciplined —and the 
he and all his followers should go to Kirtland | whole Mormon strength, as has been publicly 


in Ohio, and there take up their abode. 


Many | stated, being about 100,000 souls. 


The prophet 


obeyed the command—selling their possessions, | was in frequent communication. with heaven, 
and helping each other to settle in the spot} and taught that his Nauvoo was a resting-place 
designated. This place was the head-quarters | only; that there was to be a great gathering of 
of the church, and the residence of the prophet} all the saints to conquer Missouri, and rear 


till 1838. 

“ The leaders in this community having be- 
come deeply involved in debt, by trading, and 
their efforts to erect a temple, ‘ in 1837, the 
far-famed Kirtland Bank was put into opera- 
tion without a charter. When the notes were 
first issued they were current in the vicinity, 
and Smith took advantage of their credit to 
pay off with these the debts he and the brethren 
had contracted in the neighbourhood for land, 
&c. The eastern creditors, however, refused 
to take them. This led to the expedient of 
exchanging for the notes of other banks. Ac- 
cordingly the elders were sent off through the 
country to barter off Kirtland money, which 
they did with great zeal, and continued the 
operation, until the notes were not worth twelve 
and a half cents to the dollar. As might have 
been expected, this institution, after a few 
months, exploded, involving Smith and his 
brethren in inextricable difficulties. The con- 
sequence was, that he, and most of the members 
of the church, set off in the spring of 1838 for 
Far West, Mo., being pursued by their cre- 
ditors, but to no effect’ (pp. 135, 136). 

“ Previous to the breaking up of the com- 
munity at Kirtland, a portion of the faithful 
had immigrated to Missouri, where, having be- 
come very arrogant, claiming the land as their 
own by a title directly from the Lord, and 
making the most haughty assumptions—they 
had so exasperated the citizens, that in several 
places where they attempted to locate, mobs 
were raised to drive them from the country. 
Smith and his associates from Kirtland brought 
them toa stand. His apostles and elders were 


the great temple in Zion, from which they had 
been driven, and build the new Jerusalem there. 
“ But the point was now reached beyond 
which these schemes of imposture and iniquity 
could not extend themselves. The dissolute 
habits of Joe Smith—the bankruptcy of the 
whole concern—and the attempted assassination 
of Gov. Boggs, which was traced to the instiga- 
tion of the prophet—induced our author to come 
out and disclose what had been enacted behind 
the scenes—the effect of which is thus described 
in a letter from Nauvoo, under date of Aug. 16, 
1842. ‘* The Mormon confusion is great—Joe 
Smith has run away—every one is struck with 
consternation and dismay—trouble has seized 
every breast. Joe’s strength is delivered into 
captivity, and his glory into the hands of his 
enemies, and the days of his glory are as if they 
had never been’ (page 261). 

“ The details which are given in the pages 
before us of ‘ amours,’ ‘ seductions,’ and the in- 
ternal order of the ‘ seraglio,’ are too disgust- 
ing for any respectable journal to notice; and 
we have not found room to convey to the reader 
an idea of the cruelty, obscenity, and blas- 
phemy of this pretended system of religion 
Our remarks, which have already been too ex- 
tended, will conclude with a short notice of the 
author of Mormonism Exposed. 

“ Dr. John C. Bennett commenced the prac- 
tice of medicine and surgery in Ohio in 1825, 
and is represented to have been a very ingeni- 
ous and successful practitioner. In 1835 he 
sustained the office of ‘ president of the medi- 
cal faculty of the Willoughly university of Lake 
Erie.’ In 1838 he removed to Illinois; was 





appointed a brigadier-general in 1839, and, in 
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July 1840, quarter-master-general of the state. | 1842, by the Rev. H. Caswall, M.A.” (an 
He soon after espoused the cause of Mormon- | American professor of divinity, and who has 
ism; was elected major-general of the Nauvoo | 


legion, and subsequently mayor of the city of 
Nauvoo. Previous to his withdrawal from the 
Mormon church, in May last, he sustained 
several other oflices among them, as master- 
in-chancery, chancellor of the university, &c. 
He professes never to have been a true con- 
vert to the Mormon faith—but feeling great 
concern for the liberties of his country whilst 
meditating on the successes of the prophet, he 
says (see pp. 6,7): § Itatlength occurred to me 
that the surest and speediest way to overthrow 
the impostor and expose his malignity to the 
world, would be to profess myself a convert to 
his doctrines, and join him at the seat of his do- 
minions.’ He labours hard in the succeeding 
pages to justify the hypocrisy of an insincere 
profession of religious belief, to subserve a use- 
ful purpose. His success in obtaining oftice 
among the Mormons shews how far his hypo- 
critical professions were relied upon, and how 
much importance they attached to their new 
ally. 

* The fact appears to be simply this—he is 
an ainbitious man, and determined in some way 
to obtain renown. 


announced a larger exposure of these “ latter- 
day saints”); from which we must add a few 
further illustrative quotations, premising, how- 
ever, that this most absurd sect has chapels at 
Bedford and Rochdale, and, as we are told, 
twenty-nine in various parts of Scotland—the 
boast of early, judicious, and general educa- 
tion!! It numbers 100,0C0 adherents; and in 
April last, 500 emigrants from near Preston in 
Lancashire were met with by Mr. Caswall in 
the steamer in which he was embarked to visit 
this scene of dupery. He describes the site of 
Nauvoo as most unhealthy; and the sufferings 
of many of the deluded English emigrants as 
truly appalling (p. 53). The projected Temple 
of the Prophet being unfinished, he found 
about 2000 persons worshipping (if such low 
trickery and mummery can be so called) in a 
grove. 

“‘Their appearance was quite respectable, 
and fully equal to that of dissenting meetings 








| generally in the western country. Many grey- 
| headed old men were there, and many well- | 
| dressed females. I perceived numerous groups | 
of the peasantry of old England; their sturdy | 


people, every man to his heritage and every 
man to his land. We pray that as thou hast 
set up this place as an ensign for the nations, 
so thou wouldest continue to assemble here the 
outcasts, and gather together the dispersed 
from the four corners of the earth. May every 
valley be exalted, and every mountain and hill 
be made low, and the crooked places straight, and 
the rough places plain, and may the glory of the 
Lord be revealed, and all flesh see it together! 
Bring thy sons from far, and thy daughters from 
the ends of the earth, and let them bring their 
silver and their gold with them.’ Thus he pro- 
ceeded for perhaps half an hour; after which he 
sat down, and the elder in green baize, having 
thrown aside his jacket—for the heat of the sun 
was now considerable—commenced a discourse. 
He began by stating the importance of forming 
correct views of the character of God. People 
weregenerally content withcertain preconceived 
views on this subject derived from tradition. 
These views were for the most part incorrect. 
The common opinion respecting God made him 
an unjust God, a partial God, a cruel God, a 
God worthy only of hatred ; in fact, ‘ the great- 
est devil in the universe.’’’ 

Master Patterson and his placards in Holy- 


His whole career in seeking | forms, their clear complexions, and their heavy | well Street, is, after all, but a miserable Mor- 


for distinction in the medical and military pro- | movements, strongly contrasting with the slight} mon. But we reserve a farther review of Mr. 


fessions, and now as a moral reformer, plainly 
developed his ruling passion. The Mormons 
were desperate in their zeal, and unparalleled in 
their progress, at the time of his professed con- 
version; and their probable success offered the 
strongest inducements for a man of his talents 


figure, the sallow visage, and the elastic step 
of the American. There, too, were the bright 
| and innocent looks of little children, who, born 
among the privileges of England's Church, 
baptised with her consecrated waters, and | 


taught to lisp her prayers and repeat her cate- | 


Caswall’s work for our next. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONG, 


I sovent my love in yonder flower, 
Appearing like an angel star; 


aud temperament to become theirmilitaryleader. | chism, had now been led. into this den of he- | 
With a'sagacity which might be a useful talent | resy, to listen to the ravings of a false prophet, 
in a‘ better fan, he discovered his mistake, and | and to imbibe the principles of.a semi-pagan 
quittéd the ‘community inthe early part of the| delusion. ‘The officiating elders not having 
past'summmer.’ Being determined to obtain the | yet arrived, the congregation listened for some 
ndtorfety' for which he soaght, he has disclosed | time to the performances of a choir of men and 
to’the world the enormities and absurdities of | women, directed by one who appeared to be a 
the whole concern, by public lectures, and the| professional singing-master. At length two 
work before us. We believe the disclosures of | elders came forward, and ascended a platform 
Gen. Bennet, just as we would believe the tes- | rudely constructed of planks and logs. One 
timony of any ‘ states evidence,’ when corro-| wore a blue coat; and his companion, a stout, 
borated (as in the present case) by sufficient | intemperate-looking man, appeared in a thick 


I sought her vainly, hour by hour, 
Though she be fair.as angels are. 


I sought my love by yonder tree, 
All musical with summer birds ; 

And sweet the songs, but not for me : 
They could not give her sweeter words. 


I sought her when the stars gleam’d west, 
By stream that glides the valley round; 
Oh, I saw heaven in its breast, 
And thought at last my love was found! 


But, ah! each hope inconstant pass’d; 

Nor flower, nor tree, nor streamlet’s fall : 
I found my love in night's sharp blast, 
| Whose false, false breath, hath ruin’d all. 





collateral proof: but we can never give a man He in the blue coat 
great credit for veracity, purity, patriotism, or 
morality, who has been engaged in such scenes 
as he describes, without more evidence of peni- 
tence and reformation than can be gathered 
from these pages.” 


| jacket of green baize. 
gave out a hymn, which was sung, but with | 
little spirit, by the congregation, all standing. | 
He then made a few common-place remarks | 
on the nature of prayer; after which, leaning 
forward on a railing in front of the platform, | 





As a commentary, we copy the annexed from | he began to pray. Having dwelt for a few mi- | 
an English provincial journal of last week:— | nutes on the character and pertections of the | 
“ A disciple of Mormon is on a visit to Wol- | Almighty, he proceeded in the following strain: | 
verhampton, and has hired a room, where he |‘ We thank thee, O Lord, that thou hast in| 
preaches five or six times aweek. ‘The strange- these latter days restored the gifts of prophecy, | 
ness of his doctrine appears to excite the curi- | of revelation, of great signs and wonders, as in 
osity of many persons of different creeds; and | the days of old. We thank thee that, as thou 
sometimes he is openly contradicted, when, as | didst formerly raise up thy servant Joseph to 
may be expected, a noisy discussion ensues. | deliver his brethren in Egypt, so thou hast 
He can, he says, work miracles and speak in | now raised up another Joseph to save his bre- 
unknown tongues ; of the latter he often gives | thren from bondage to sectarian delusion, and 
specimens ; but upon being asked for the inter- | to bring them into this great and good land—a 
pretation he declines. Strange as it may ap- land flowing with milk and honey, which is the 
pear, he has made a few converts, who have glory of all lands, and which thou didst promise 
been baptised by him in the river Stour after | to be an inheritance for the seed of Jacob for 
dark.” | evermore. We pray for thy servant and pro- | 
Oh enlightened age of Joanna Southcote and | phet Joseph, that thou wouldest bless him and | 
Mr. Thom! Human credulity and folly is not} prosper him; that although the archers have 
to be beaten down by the schoolmaster abroad, | sorely grieved him, and shot at him, and hated 
or at home, or the rogue’s march silenced by him, his bow may abide in strength, and the 
the march of mind ! | arms of his hands may be made strong by the 
But this is far from being the extent of the | hands of the mighty God of Jacob. We pray 
ignorant rascality and fanatical folly. The also for thy holy temple, that the nations of the 
Messrs. Rivingtons have published ‘* The City earth may bring gold and incense, that the sons 
of the Mormons; or three days at Nauvoo* in of strangers may build up its walls, and fly to it 
| as a cloud, and as doves to their windows. We 
| pray thee also to hasten the ingathering of thy 








* Pp. 82. 


CHARLES SWAIX. 





VARIETIES. 


Sir James South's Sale.—The burlesque sale 
of Sir James South’s great astronomical instru- 
ments, broken all into pieces, at the Kensington 
Observatory on Wednesday, as previously ad- 
vertised in most unintelligible lingo, appears 
to be only one of those strange perturbations 
which occasionally disturb the calm sky of phi- 
losopliy and science. Between Sir James and 
Professor Airey a telescopic feud had arisen 
to a great height, under the most malevolent 
aspects; upon which we shall make but one 
observation, in the shape of a poetic hope that 

‘“* Their stars are more in fault than they.” 


Lunar Rings.—On Tuesday week, between 
6 and 7 o’clock, p.M., two distinct and beauti- 
ful rings encircled the moon; the first being 
chiefly tinged with yellow, and the outermost 
with green colour; but varying so, that nearly 
all the tints of the rainbow were visible. 

The late Dr. Maginn.—We are gratified to see 
it stated in the newspapers that the King of 
Hanover bas sent 100/. towards the subscription 
for the family of the late Dr. Maginn, whose 
learning and genius ought, alas! to have ren-« 
dered such an act of benevolence unnecessary. 

Miss Murray. —The sudden death of this 
pretty and pleasing actress is announced in the 
daily papers. She was carried off by inflamma- 
tion, after the illness of only a fewdays. Though 
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retaining her maiden name for the stage, Miss 
M., we believe, has left an infant daughter, the 
offspring of one of those very high connexions 
which seldom bring aught but shame and trouble 
in their train. 

Lectures of M. Danou. —We are glad to see 
announced by Firmin Didot, Freres, a complete 
edition of the discourses of M. Danou, trom 
1819 to 1830, of which only fragments have as 
yet found their way to the public. His re- 
searches into ancient history have ever been 
held in the highest estimation by scholars of all 
countries. 

Roman Remains.—The French journals state 
that the finest triumphal Roman arch found in 
Africa (of Djemilah), Cuicullum, is to be taken 
down carefully, and reconstructed as a trophy 
in or near Paris. This is said to have been a 
wish expressed by the late Duke of Orleans, of 
whom equestrian bronze statues are ordered to 
be erected in Paris and the principal square of 
Algiers. 

Specimens of French Advertising.—A dealer in 
hams advertises that his hams are so well cured 
that the longer they are kept, the better they 
are ; and of such an excellent quality, that, if 
eaten constantly by women of the worst temper 
imaginable, they will render them gentle and 
tractable as lambs: they are particularly recom- 
mended as diet for children to give them a 
quiet disposition. 

Another-person advertises pommade for pro- 
moting the growth of hair; and states that he 
is so certain of its efficacy, that he makes a rule 
of never accepting any payment of a purchaser, 
however bald, until he have his head covered 
with hair. ‘ 

Politic—The mayor of Sunderland (? or 
Newcastle) lately ran a tilt against the tord- 
lieutenant of the county (Lord Londonderry) 
on the occasion of a public dinner to the Duke 
of Cambridge. ‘1 am utterly astonished at 
there being a whig mayor,” said. J-——, ‘‘ for I 
thought they were all Pitt men in that part of 
the kingdom.” 

Good Farming.—" Sambo, is your master a 
good farmer?” ‘“ O yes, massa, fuss-rate 
farmer—he make two crops in one year.” 
“ How is that, Sambo?” ‘ Why, he sell all 
his hay in de fall, and make money once; den 
in de spring he sell de hides of de cattle dat 
die for want of de hay, and make money twice.” 
—Louisville Paper. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr. Townsend, recorder of Macclesfield, announces 
a History of the House of Commons from the Con- 
vention Parliament of 1688 to the period of the pass- 
ing of the Reform Biil. 

In the Press.—A History of Woman in England, and 
her Influence on Society and Literature, by Miss 
Lawrance.—A History of our own Times, by the 
Author of “ Frederick the Great.’’—A third volume of 
Letters of Mary Queen of Scots, edited by Miss 
Strickland.—Adam Brown, by Mr. Horace Smith.— 
The Tuft-Hunter, by Lord William Lennox. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Masterman Ready; or, the Wreck of the Pacific, 
by Capt. Marryat, Vol. III. fep. 8vo,. with Woodcuts, 
7s. 6d. (completing the Work).—The Prism of Thought 
for 1843, by the Baroness de Calabrella, 12s. bound.— 
Lays of Ancient Rome, by T. Babington Macaulay, 
2d edit. sq. crown 8vo, 10s, 6¢d.—Elements of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, by A. T. Thomson, M.D, 
3d edit. enlarged, 8vo, 31s. 6¢.—Elements of Language 
and General Grammar, by G. Payne, LL.D., 12mo, 
4s. 6d.—Polylogy; a Dual-line Version of some of 
his Paraphrases of Wisdom and Learning, 2 vols. post 
8vo, 12s.—Phillipps on the Law of Evidence, 9th edit. 
2 vols. roy. 8vo, 2/. 10s.—Narrative of a Yacht-Voyage 
in the Mediterranean during the Years 1840-41, by 
Lady Grosvenor, 2 vols. post 8vo, 28%.—Letters to a 
Young Lady on the Advantages of early Piety, 18mo, 
ls. 6¢,—The Norwood Schools; a Sketch of their 








State, &c., by the Rev. J. Brown, 18mo, 2s. — History 
of the Scottish Episcopal Church, by J. P. Lawson, 
M.A., 8vo, 15s.—The Water-Cure: Stomach Com- 
laints and Drug Diseases, &c., by J. Wilson, M.D., 
vo, 3s. 6¢d.—Practical Treatise on Pulmonary Con- 
sumption, by F. Cook, M.D., 8vo , 5s.—Retzsch’s Illus- 
trations of Faust, oblong 4to, 12s.—The History of 
India, by the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
2 vols. 8vo, 2d edit. 30s—Day Dreams, by Charles 
Knox, 8vo, 15s.—On Punishments and Prisons, by 
Oscar, Crown Prince of Sweden, &c., translated by 
A. May, 8vo, 5s.—The Life of Sir Astley Cooper, Bart., 
by Bransby B. Cooper, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s.—Christmas- 
Day and other Sermons, by the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
8vo, 10s. 6d.—Byles on the Law of Bills of Exchange, 
Promissory Notes, &c., 4th edit. 12mo, 16s.—Private 
Journal, kept during the Niger Expedition, by W. 
Simpson, 8vo, 5s.—Treatise on the Pot-culture of the 
Grape, by J. Mearns, 18mo, 2s.—Rowbotham’s Dia- 
mond French Dictionary, new edit. roy. 32mo, 5s. 6d. 
—Comic Nursery Tales: The Sleeping Beauty, square, 
2s. 6d.—Observations on White Mustard-Seed, by Cc. 
T. Cooke, 6th edit. 12mo, 3s.—Braithwaite’s Retro- 
spect of Medicine and Surgery, Part VI., July to Dec. 
1842, 12mo, 5s. 6d.—The Voice of Christ to the 
Churches considered, by E. Miller, M.A., 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
—Memoirs of the Court of England from the Revolu- 
tion 1688 to George Il., by J. H. Jesse, Esq., 3 vols. 
8vo, 2/. 2s.—Ingoldsby Legends, Second Series, post 
8vo, 10s. 6d.—Richardson’s Local Historian’s Table- 
Book, Vol. IL, Historical Division, roy. 8vo, 9s.— 
—Frederick the Great and his Times, edited by T. 
Campbell, Vols. III. and IV., 8vo, 28s.—Scenes and 
Adventures in Afighanistan, by W. Taylor, post 8vo, 
9s.—Personal Narrative of the Campaigns in Affghan- 
istan, Sinde, &c., detailed in a Series of Letters of the 
late Col. W. H. Dennie, fep. 5s.—Family Worship : 
Prayers for every Day in the Month, by Divines of 
the Established Church, edited by the Rev. T. Dee, 
3d edit. fep. 4s. 6d.—Lodge’s Peerage for 1843, 12th 
edit. roy. Svo, 21s.—Manual of Book-Keeping, by an 
Experienced Clerk, 12mo, 3s.—Rev. W. Jay’s Works, 
Vol. V.: Life of Cornelius Winter, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1842. 


Dee. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday ... 15} From 34 to 49/3004 to 30°05 
Friday ..... 16 ‘ 29°90 
Saturday.... 51 30°08 
Sunday..... ol 30 26 
Monday .... 30 30°39 
Tuesday .... 37 30°27 
Wednesday .. » 4 55 | 30-21 .. 30°16 

Prevailing wind, S. and S.W. 1th, clear; 16th, ge- 
nerally overcast, small rain in the afternoon, wind 
very high during the night; 17th, 18th, and 19th, ge- 
nerally clear; 20th and 2]st, generally cloudy. Rain 
fallen, ‘02 of an inch. 

Edmonton, 
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Caries Henry Adams. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. } 
>: A series of papers will be commenced with the new 
year in the Literary Gazette, the object of which will be 
an amusing, but not less caustic and useful, exposure of 
the deceptive practices in London shops and trades, 

*.* In our next No., and hereafter, we purpose 
specifying the bills stitched into, and the advertise- 
ments on the cover of the Monthly Parts of the 
Literary Gazette, which are issued contemporaneously 
with the Magazines. 

Notwithstanding our extra space this week, there 
is so animated, and, for the sake of English literature, 
we trust animating, a pressure of interesting novelty, 
that we are compelled to defer the continuation or 
conclusion of our reviews of Betham’s Etruria=Celtica, 
Buckingham’s America, Jesse’s pleasing English His- 
tory, and a few other remanets. 

We did not receive tiil too late the invitation of 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts to be pre- 
sent at the meeting on Wednesiay, and hear Mr. A. 
Smith explain the construction of the wire-rope bridge 
erected in the Great Room; the manufacture of flat 
and round wire-rope for mining and railway pur- 
poses; ships, blocks, sheaves, and thimbles of a new 
construction, &c.; and also Mr. Smith’s experiments 
with the test-machine, on the strength of drawn wires 
of different metals. : 

J. B. O.’s subject is most agreeable to us; but his 
imagery is too mixed for publication. 

Midweek correspondents must generally pardon 
our not finding time to answer them till the Saturday 
or Monday following. 

We are giad to see so favourable an account of the 
Willingdon Self-supporting Reading, Writing, and 
Agricultural School. Its great success ought to ope- 
rate as an example throughout the country. 

We have to acknowledge a copy of Boyle’s Court 
Guide, presented to us “ for review ;” and we will, 
D. V., review it in our next No. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


PATENT ELASTIC STEEL-IRON, 


Made (exclusively) by the Ystalyfera Iron Company, by 
the use of Anthracite Coal with Cold-Blast, 


R. MUSHET, the Author of the cele- 


brated Treatise on the Manufacture of Iron and Stcel, who 
has made a series of most elaborate experiments on this extraordi- 
nary Iron, which combines all the facilities of Cast-lron, with much 
of the strength and elasticity of Steel, in concluding his Report, 
remarks,— 

‘From these, and the former comparative experiments, it is 
abundantly evident, that the Pig-lron now making at the Ystalyfera 
Iron-works, with Cold-blast and Anthracite, greatly exceeds in 
strength, in detlective power, and capacity to resist impact, any iron 
at this time manufactured in the United Kingdom. 2 
__ “It now remains for me to mention a property peculiar to this 
iron. The property referred to is one of great springiness or €lasti- 
city, which communicates a tendency to the bar in deflection and 
breaking to resume its rectangular form. Bars that had obtained a 
permanent set of 2-10ths, when afterwards broken, presented but a 
slight deviation from a right line, and in no case did the acquired 
curvature exceed one-fourth of a tenth. 

“ It was also remarked, that most of the fractures in breaking pre- 
sented a regu! y of grain through bling the structure of 
unhardened steel. 





(Signed) “ Davin Musurr.” 


The following comparisons of the Ystalyfera Cold-blast Anthracite 
Iron with other Irons, are drawn trom Mr. Mushet’s trials and 


gee eS 

he Ystalyfera Cold-blast Anthracite Iron, as cast from the fur- 
nace, is 36 8-10ths per cent stronger than the Yniscedwin Hot-blast 
Furnace Iron, as tried by him in 1538, made with mixed Anthracite 
and cokes for fuel. It is 22 3-8ths stronger than the Yniscedwin 
Hot-blast Iron when Anthracite alone was the fuel, 

Remelted in the cupola, the Ystalyfera Cold-blast Anthracite Iron 
was found stronger than the Yniscedwin Hot-blast Iron remelted in 
cupola, by 28 7-10th per cent. 

he Ystalytera Anthracite Cold-blast Furnace Iron surpassed 
Tredgold’s average of remelted Irons by 22 1-5d per cent. 

Remelted in an air-furnace, it surpassed Tredgold’s average by 
564 per cent. ‘i 

Remelted in cupola with Anthracite, it surpassed Tredgold’s 
average by 58 per cent. 

Compared with the strength and elasticity of the Iron made by 
them at Ystalyfera by Hot-blast, as ascertaincd by Mr. Richard 
Evans, in an extensive series of most able experiments, their Cold- 
blast Iron is superior when remelted in cupola — 

In strength - - - - sO p-loth per cent. 
In deflection - - - - 24 5-10th per cent. 
In power to resist impact = - 69 1-4th per cent. 

As compared with Mr. Fairburn’s well-known Table of Results on 
Cast-Iron, the Ystalyfera Cold-blast Anthracite Iron was found supe- 
rior to the average of Hot-blast Irons in Fairburn’s Tables— 

In strength - - 414 7-10th per cent. 
In deflection - - - - 24 6-10th per cent. 
In power to resist impact = - 79 per cent. 
To Fairburn’s average of Cold-blast Irons it was superior— 
In strength - - - 44 7-10th per cent. 
In detlection - - - 18 6-10th per cent. 
In power to resist impact - 68 %-10th percent. 

The Ystalyfera Iron Company beg to call the attention of Engi- 
neers, Ironfuunders, Railway Managers, <c., to the extraordinary 
merits of their Patent Elastic and Steel Iron, as displayed in Mr. 
Mushet’s experiments. 

As complaints are now universal of the weakness of modern :Pig- 
Iron, they hope they have supplied a metal deserving to be received 
and classed in the arts as strong and elastic Machinery Iron. 

In remelting, fusibility, extent of shrinkage, and tough- 
ness in turning, it is all the Ironfounder and Engincer can desire. 

eath Abbey Iron Company authorise the Ystalyfera Iron 
prey pr to refer to them for its working qualities in the founders 
and lathe. ji 

The Ystalyfera Iron Company recommend their No. 3 as an iron 
peculiarly calculated to remelt with Scotch Hot-blast Pig-Iron, to 
which it imparts elasticity and fibre. They recommend their No. 2 
as an iron for the best purposes ; it is very grey, but from its strength 
carries a honey-combed face. 

The Ystalyfera Iron Company are prepared to execute, with dis- 
patch, orders for Railway Chairs, Cast Rails. Tramplates, Cast 
Wheels, and similar suidien, for which their Elastic Steel Iron is 
singularly adapted. Their prices are very moderate. 

Ystalyfera Iron Works, Swansea, 

Gth Dec. 1842, 
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IELD'S CHEAP STATIONERY WARE- 
_ HOUSE, 65 Regent’s Quadrant, corner of Air Street.—Post- 
age Envelopes, ls. per dozen ; Mouruing Envelopes, 2s. per hun- 
dred. Good Letter Paper, 3d. per quire, 4s. 6d. per ream; Fools- 
cap, 6d. per quire, 9s. per ream; Satin Note-Paper, 2d. per quirc, 
3s. per ream; Blotting-Cases, 6d. each. The best Sealing-Wax, 
10 sticks, ls. The celebrated Magnum Bonum Steel-Pens, 6d. per 
dozen. Albums, from Is. each. Scrap-Books, 4g. 6d. each. Copy- 
Books, 4d. each. Bibles, handsomely bound, 2s. each, Prayer- 
Books, to match, ls. 6d.each. Music-Cases, lock and key, 5s. each. 
Club-house Cards, Is. 6d. per pack. Cumberland Lead-Pencils, 
Gd. per dozen, 

Please to copy the Name and Address, 


HE NEW PATENT PIANOFORTE, the 
EUPHONICON, constructed on philosophical principles, in- 

vented by JOHN STEWARD, Esq., and manufactured by F. BEALE 
and Co., 201 Regent Street, to whom Letters Patent have been 
granted for England, Ireland, Scotlayd, and France: The ghief ¢ha- 
racteristics and advantages of this Pianoforte are, a tich quality and 
fulness of tone, superiority in song accompaniment, its ph losophiic al 
construction, its light and elegant appearance, the length of time it 


‘| remains in tune, and its great durability. The inventor has also as- 


certained, from a series of experiments, that no degtee of tempera- 
ture, to which in ordinary use it is likely te be ex i, can affect it. 
This important quality renders it well calculated for hot climates, 
being, in thisyparticular, unlike all pianofortes, that become warped 
and unfit for use w xposed to an intense degree of heat. 

** The Euphonicon will not, like other pianofortes, wear out if 
much played upon in a few years; but, liké a €: emona violin, im- 
prove with age.”—The Times. 

“ In it the pianoforte is brought to a dezree of perfection which is 
not likely to be exceeded. loraing Herald. 

_. a volume of sound, distinctness of notes, and purity of tone, this 
—— is superior to any yet brought before the public.”—Bri- 
lannia, 

Prospectuses and drawings may be had, 
and Co.'s, 201 Regent Street, where only t 
view. 


a) at Messrs. Cramer 
ese instrument are of 
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RITISH EMPIRE LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 5 Whitehall, London. 
Sir Georcr T. Staunton, Bart., M.P., President. 
sir Herssert Compron, Vice-President, 
The following advantages are offered by this Company :-— 
1. One half of the premiums on life-policies may remain unpaid for 
seven years at an interest of 5 v 
%. Tables peculiarly fitted for policies for loans, the premiums com- 
a very low, and varying every three years. 
rred and surviv. orship annuities ona principle peculiar to this 
Ottice, avoiding the loss of premium paid if the party does not sur- 
vive to take the annuity. 

Deposits will be received at 4 per cent interest on condition 
that the interest be applied in payment of premiums of assurance. 
The deposits may at all times be withdrawn on giving six months’ 
notice, and the parties be free to discontinue their policies if they 
think proper. 

5. Indian rates, more moderate than any yet offered, oe 
expressly for this Office from the mortality of Europeans ir 
Every information may be obtained at the copes 

London; and at Bombay of Messrs. Forbes and C 
Assurances can be daily effected also at the ‘Company’ Offices, 
No. 36 Old Jewry. 


Ww fiiteball, 


GEORGE sit accel Resident Director. 
IMPERIAL AUSTRIAN LOAN oF TW ENTY- FIVE 
MILLIONS FLORINS, C. M. 
To be reimbursed with 51,331,170 Florins. 
RAND DISTRIBUTION, on Ist 
FEBRUARY nest, at VIENNA! 
1600 Bonds, gaining together 4.1,457,360, in i: of £.250,000— 
f1.40,000 —11.13,000—11,12,000, &e. Smallest Prize, £1,600. 
10 — are equalto l/.; a trifle more or less as per day’s Ex- 


chan 
Price of each Bond (which may be had in fifths for 1/. 8s.) is 72. 
Payable by Bank Notes, Money 


sterling. 
10 Bonds £65, or fifths for £13 5) 

26 - - 130 - - 24 - Orders orDrafts, Primes reimburs- 
we - 20 - - 55) able ia Frankfort,Paris, orLondon, 

Lists of the Drawing will immediately be forwarded to each 
Shareholder. " 

For Prospectuses and fseamy apply to I. A. Schwarzschild, Banker, 
at Frankfort.on-the-Mai: ave trouble, letters and payments 
will be recejved at M. 2 We Schwarsschild's, ~ 122 Minories, America 
Aanere, London, 
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UPERIOR FOOD for CHILDREN, IN- 
iS VALIDS, and Others.—ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY, 
tor making superior Barley-Water in 10 minutes. Strongly recom- 
mended by the Faculty as a cooling and nutritious food for infants ; 
——n approved for making a delicious custard-pudding, and excel- 
lent for thickening broths or soups. Robinson's Patent Groats is 
another we Bove ape? esteemed for quickly making a delicate 
Gruel. Et forms a light supper, and pee —— the Patent 
Barley, oe vexenilent re for children and inv, 

Sold Ly.all .wespectal Grocers, Drugyi Oilmen in town 
and county 1, iP \ packets of tid., 1s., and in family canisters at 2s., 5s., 
and se Cl 
Robinsoy and Bellville, Purveyors to the Queen, 64 Red Lion 

Street, Holborv, Loudon. 


LASTIC GAITERS— -POPE and 


PLANTE, late —_ and Firth, Hosiers, terloo Place, 

Pall Mall, have introduced ELASTIC SILK GAITERS for Ladies, 

which require neither lacing nor buttoning, and are 

with facility; forming an excellent eubetitnne for boots, at a moderate 

price, appropriate for the winter. They fit close to the ankle and 

instep with particalar neatness. Suitable for home, the carriage, 
promenade, or equestrian wear. Can be forwarded in a letter. 





Oak Carvings for Church Decorations, §c. 


ESSRS. BRAITHWAITE and CO., 


Proprietors of the Patent method of Carving in-Solid Wood, 


ot leave to invite the Nobility, Clerzy, and Architects, to view their | 


imens of Oak Carvings, suitable to the Gothic Embellishments 
rs Cathedrals and Churches, such as Stalls, Panefiine, Enriched 
Tracery, Chairs, Communion ‘Rails, Tables, Altar-Screens, Pulpits, 
Reading- Desks, Lecterns, Stall-Heads, Finials, Organ-Screens, Gal ery- 
Fronts, &c. &c., at one half the price usually charged. 
Estimates given, and contracts entered into, for the entire fitting- 
up, La mo or —. = port Cathedral, Church, or Mansion, 
yy their, vrogest spat tant saving in expense and time will 
be found in the fittiyig or repairs of Churches or Mansions, either in 
the Gothic or Flizabethan style, in any description of wood. It is 
cqyatly applic: able to Elizabethan or Gothic furniture, such as Chairs, 
k-Cases, Cabinets, Tables, Picture-Frames, Coats of Arms, Mould- 
nok &e. &e. . 
0. 5 


ODGSON end ABBOTT'S EAST INDIA 
* PALE ALE.—F. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner 
of this long-telebrated Establishment, informs the public that 
this Beer, so ae recommended by the Faculty, not being sold 
to the Trade, can only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 

City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 
ap tthe ee 


Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


$+ Fe 
R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumet to. Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London 
ENDRIE’ S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


so long i for Tetains its supe- 
riority aad a oe Ehoxis mild emollient Soap, highly salutary te the skin, 
py g.an n aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate.of Windsor Castle. 
A yariety of highly pe pomunees Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &v., pre- 
mers. 





pared without 

Henprir’s Parskny pees Toorst-Powpkr, an eflectual preparation 
for beautifying the Sy epee and preserving them im a sound and 
he: y li Ai to the mouth, and ditest- 
ng the Teeth gaan impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
n polish and colour. 

Heypatn’s Moxisexr. is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
Substances for maintaining the beauty and luxurianve of the Hair, 
having also a se perfume. 

His . Germinative wid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Har is failing. 

Hanpaix’s Corp Creax or, Roses, prepared in great perfection, 

ImProven StowkR Ps, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 
. hip .¥ MARKING INK, tor ‘Linen, to be used without preparation, 

5, a bottle, 





drawn on and off 
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RENCH PLAYS.—ST. JAMES’S 
HEATRE.—MR. wn earl begs respectfully to announce 

that the second Season of FRENCH PLAY t the above Theatre, 
will be commenced on MONDAY, January 16, 1845. The following 
is a list of the Performers engaged to appear during the Season :— 
Mdlle. Eliza Forgeot, Mdlle. Eugé Ses ver (her first appearance), 
Madame Doche (from the Theatre du Vaudeville, her first appear- 
ance), Mdile. Avenel, Mdlle. Leroux, Mdlle. Ducie, Mdlle. it, 
Madame Liénard, Madame Croset, Madame Albert, Mdlle. Plessy, 
Malle. Déjazet; M. Fag first appearance), M. Rhozevil (his 
first appearance), M. Delmary, M. oocge M. Gamard, M. Albert, 
M. Cartiyny (of the Théatre Francais), M. Vernet (of the Théatre 
des Varictés), and M. Bouffé. A list of the Pieces which will be 
produced during the Season, selected from the Reépertoires of Ma- 
lame Albert, Madame Doche, Mdlle. Plessy, Mdlle. Dejazet. M. Ver- 
net, and M. Bouffé, together with the Terms of Subscription for 
Season Boxes and Stalls, may be obtained at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal 
Library, 55 Old Bond Street; Mr. Seguin’s Library, 12 Regent 
Street; and at the principal Libraries as usual. 





SALE BY AUCTION. 


Sale of an important Collection of Pictures, 
Manchester. 
ESSRS. T. WINSTANLEY and SONS, 


of Liverpool, have the honour to announce, that they have 
received directions from the Pxecutors to SELL by AUCT ION, in 
Manchester, in the month of February next, 
The extensive and well-known 

COLLECTION OF SELECT PAINTINGS, 

By much-admired Ivarian, Fremisu, Duron, and Excise Masters; 
A valuable Selection of Modern Water-coluured Draw- 
ings; choice Proofs of celebrated Eugravings, after 

Wilkie, &e. §e. 

The Property of the late BENJAMIN HICK, of Bolton ; 
Having been selected by him from the most advantageous public and 
private opportunities, with acknowledged judgment, and at a liberal 
expense, 

In this Collection are Pictures of a high class and favourite sub- 
jects, by Raffaelle, Correggio, Annibale Carracci, Murillo, Parmegiano, 
Cignanl, Carlo Dolce, Sasso Ferrato, Paul Veronese, Carlo Marratti, 

hael Mengs, Canalletti, Gaspar Poussin, Rubens, Egbert Hems- 
nee Wouwermans, Paul Potter, Gerard Douw, David Teniers, 
Brawer, Ostade, Backhuysen, Vernet, Platzer, Van Stry, and other 
Artists of the Continental Schoo! Amongst the select and highly 
valuable productions of British Art will be found the justly admired 
sketch of “ Knox ad tering th ”’ by Sir David Wilkie, 
purchased at the late sale of his works in London; four Pictures by 
Richard Wilson ;*two by George Morland ; with other choice produc- 
tions. of West, Westall,.. ‘Loutherbourg, Lixerseege, Barker, the Na- 
smiths, Howard, Stephanoff, Eastlake, Poole, Tennant, Stanley, John 
Wilson,, Shayex, °Catmich Zeitt adiey, | Knight; splendid 
eat Martin, Linton, Calcott, and other ornaments of the British 





“The Water-colonr Drawings comprise selected Works of Martin, 
Danby, Varley, Copley Fielding, David Cox, David Roberts, Catter- 
mole, Stanfield, Prout, Austin, Gi astineau, Ba)mer, Vickers, Bentley, 
Montague, Keeling, Cooper, Ric! oper Cappelain, Holland, J. M. 

Tight, Ss. Williamson, Nash, and oth 

Due notice of the time and place of on, with descriptive particu- 
lars of the Pictures, will be given in future papers, and Catalogues 
are preparing. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 
ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


President—H. R, H. rae Deke ov CaMBRIDGE. 


Vice-President—Tus Most Nosir txt Marquis or Nortru- 
AMPTON, P.R.S. 


i COMMITTEE have the gratification 


to state to be Bay oxy of 1841, that a finished Proot of 
“* Tug Saint's DA s been submitted to them, and that steps are 
taken to obtain she re uisite number of copies for distribution. All 
possible expedition will be used, but it will probably be the month of 
March before the Prints are ready. Due notice will be given to each 
Subscriber. 

The Engraving for 1842, “ Una exrenixe rie Corracr,” will be 
— in January; the Prints may therefore be expected in May 
or 








Juni 
The ‘Tength of time required for the execution of a Line-Engraving 
of large size, and for obtaining the requisite num! of impressions, 
will, if kindly reflected on, fully account for the apparent delay in 
the delivery of these Prints. calculation on the part of the en- 
graver of “ Tuk Sarnt’s Day” has led to expressions of disappoint- 
ment, which nox Commnittee were most anxious to prevent. For the 
future, they have made arrangements in advance (not - Seana in 
their power) so ae to ensure the annual delivery of a Prin 
Subscribers for the present year will receive for cock’ Guinea, in 
addition to the tor of obtaining anoftier valuable Work of Art, a 
y *, from the Picture of Sir A. Caticorr, R.A, 
AND por "Fonxanqe a,” which is already far advanced. 
have also been made on Mr. G. T. Doo to engrave 
CONVALESCENT,” painted by Mr. W. Mu LRRADY, R.A.; and 
with Mr. Goopar, to engrave * Caren D'Iscuta,” 
Mr. C. Sranvixny, R.A. It should be borne in mind, 
yravings issued by the Art-Union of London are executed expressly 
and solely for the Members. 
wt tions may be paid daily from Nine till Six o’clock, * the 
Office, 4 Trafalgar Square, or to auy Member of the Committee. 


GEO. GODWIN, F. F.S.A. oF 
LEWIs POCOCK, F }rt0n. Secs. 
24th December, 18142. 


x 
O ARTISTS. —The COMMI TTEE of the 
ART-UNION of LONDON beg leave respectfully to remind 
Artists about to exhibit their Works in the London Galleries, that no 
Picture or other work of Art, the price of which has not been left, at 
the first “opening of my several Fhibitions, with the person appointed 
at such B: the same to public inquirers, 
can be selected by tie tego | and that any reservation which 
may make the price required « Artist doubtful, is considered 
hace | ee 7 ork of Art as hough no price had been affixed to it, 

tly renders “4 reg ce for selection. 

The Committee take this opportunity to refer Artists to their 
advertisements for OUTLINE DESIGNS, and for a MODEL for 
casting in Bronze. Particulars may be obtained at 4 Trafalgar 


Square. 
GEO. GODWIN, F.R.S., F.3.A. 
LEWIS POCOCK, F.S.A. 
2ith December, 1842. 





} Hon. Secs, 





ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
Albemarle Street, Dec. 21, 1842, 

UVENILE LECTURES.— PROFESSOR 
BRANDE will weg during the Christmas Vacation, a 


tou RSE of SIX LECTURES on the CHEMISTRY of the NON: | 
METALLIC ELEMENTS ; adapted to a juvenile auditory. To 


} 


commence on TUESDAY next, the 27th of December, at Three | 


o’Clock. 

Non-Subseribers to the Royal Institution are admitted to thie 
Course on payment of One Guinea each ; Children, 10s. 6¢. A ae 
labus may be obtained at the Royal Institution. 


JOSEPH HINCHER, Assistant- inicpasbeatinia 


IN cE ARTS.—Mr. MOON, hasiog sold to , 


the Proprietors of the National Art-Union the two exquisite | 
Engravings atter Turner's “ Ancient and Modern Italy,” has 
the right to retain the very first Twenty-five unletiered Proofs for 
the Amateurs and collectors of Turner’s Works. Mr. Moon has also 
reserved the Proofs and Prints of Edwin Landseer’s “ Manxrt LLA,” 
and “ Twetrrn Nionr,” which, as early and choice impressions, 
will, under no circumstances, be reduced in price. 


20 Threadneedle 3 aig Dec. 21, 1842, 





HE CH INESE COLLECTION, 

Hyde Park Corner—Consisting of objects exclusively chi- 
nese, surpassing in extent and grandeur any similar display in the 
known world, entirely filling the — Safoon, 225 feet in length, 
and embracing upwards ot Fifty Figures, as large as life, all facsi- 
miles, in their Native Costumes, from the highest Mandarin to the 
blind Mendicant; also, many thousand Specimens, illustrating the 
the Appearance, Manners, and Customs of more than three hundred 
million Chinese, is NOW OPEN from Ten til! Ten. 


Admission, 2s. 6d. ’ Children under Twelve, 1s. 





> — 
RIGHTON.—PRIVATE EDUCATION, 
The. Rey, G. B. HUNTER, Minister of the.London Road 
Chapel, Brighton, having received a Pupil, wishes to take two or 
three others; as his object is te: combine the advantage of a liberal 
and classical Education with those of familiar intercourse and do- 
—— comfort, 
icati dd 


to be 





Brighton i to chim at 111: London Road, 
1 on. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 
8 New Burlington Street, Dec. 24, 1842. 
R. BENTLEY will immediately publish 


the following NEW WOR 


MEMOIRS of the Cou RT of ENG- 
-. D, from Se: Revolution in 1688 to the Death of George II. 
J. Wengack Jrssr, Esq., Author of “ Memoirs of the Court of Eng 
land during the Beign of the Stuarts.” 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 
(Now ready ) 


2.The WASSAIL BOWL. 


Sstrra, Esq. 
ready.) 


3. The Second Series of the INGOLDSBY 
AE. sENDS ; or, Mirth and Marvels. By Tuomas Ixcoupspy, 
Esq. 1 men post 8vo, with characteristic Mustrations by Leech. 


4, BENTLEY’S HAND-BOOKS of 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. In Pocket- Volumes, seatiy 
bound, price 2s. 6d. The tirst Volume, to be published with the 
Magazines on the 31st instant, will comprise—SILK, COTTO N, and 
WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES. By Dr. W.C. PAavior, Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 

5. The PATHFINDER. By J, Fenimore 
Cooprr, Fsc Forming the new Volume of « el Standard Novels 


and Romances.” Complete, in one volume, with Engravings, price 
Gs. (With the Magazines on the 31st instant,) 





NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


1. The HISTORY of the MANNERS, CUS. 
TOMS, ARTS, Sc. of ANCIENT GREECE. By J. A. Sr. Jou, 


2. CHARLES HARCOURT; or, the Ad- 
ventures of a Legatee. A Novel. 3 vols. 

3. A VISIT to ITALY in 1841. By Mrs, 
. Tt Author of “ Paris and the Parisians,” &c. % vols. 8vo, 


4. The JACK O’LANTERN (Le Feu- 
Follet); or, the Privateer. A Story of the Sea. By J. 
CuoPER, Ex. Author of “ The Plow” &e, “3 vols, ee ore 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 





Mr. Lover's New Work, 
On the Ist of January, 1343, price One Shilling, Part I. of 


s. D. 
bg Or, Accounts of Lrish Heirs furnished to the Public 
Monthly, 
By SAMUEL LOVER, Accountant for Irish Inheritances. 
With characteristic Illustrations by the Author, 
London: Frederick Lover, Paternoster Row; and Richard 
ali 


New Pe viedieal, 


On: the 31st of December, in Royal Octavo, price Threepence, No. I. 
a New Periodical Work, with pees Designs by J. L. Croguis 
pe other eminent Artists, entitl 


C HRONICLES of the CAREWORN. 
By EDWARD WEST, 
Author of “‘ Observations by E. W.” 
To be completed in Fifty-two Weekly Numbers. 


W. J. Cleaver, Baker Street, Portman Square; and eve! 
Bookseller and New sman in the United Kingdon m, re 


London : 


i 
i 


By ALBERT 
With chatacteristic Iustrations by Leech. — (Now 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











With the Magazines on the 31st of December, 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S 
ESSIE PHILLIPS: 

A Tale of the New Poor-Law. 

Pant I., Price Oxe SHILLING. 

To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, illustrated by Larci, 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 


New h ‘ork by Mr. Charles Dic eam 
On the Ist of January, 1845, to be completed in Twenty Monthly 
Numbers, price One Shilling each, the First Number of 
HE LIFE and ADVENTURES of 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT; HIS RELATIVES, FRIENDS, 
and ENEMIES. Comprising all his Wills and his Ways; with 
an Historical Record of what he did, and what he didn’t: shew- 
ing, moreover, 
WHO INHERITED THE FAMILY PLATE. 
WHO CAME IN FOR THE SILVER SPOONS, 
AND WHO FOR THE WOODEN LADLES. 
The whole forming a complete Key to the Hous of Cuvuzztewit. 
Edited by **BOZ.”’ With Illustrations by ** PHIZ.” 


London: Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 





New Bible Cyclopedia. 
Preparing for Publication in Monthly Parts, 
To form, when complete, one thick Volume Octavo, 


CYCLOPADIA of BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. 

By JOHN KITTO, Fditor of “ The Pictorial Bible,” &c. 

Assisted by — able Scholars and Divines, whose initials will be 
al to their respective Contributions. 

aoe Work will “ printed in double columns, in a clear and dis- 
type, and will appear in Monthly Parts, each of which will be 
tinbellighed either with a highly finished Engraving on Steel, or with 
a Map. The Work will iso, be profusely illustrated with Wood- 


In 12mo, price 7s. 6d. 
SELECTION from the First Four Vo- 
jumes of PAROCHIAL SERMONS. 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford ; and Fellow of Oriel 
College. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


Parochial Sermons. In 6 vols. 8vo (sold 
poncanican ), price 10s, 6d. each. 


Russell's Modern Burope \ 
4 vols. Svo, price 2/. 12s. boards, 


, > roe r 

HE HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE: 

with an Account of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 

pire; and a View of the Progress of Society, from the Rise of the 

Modern Kingdoms to the Peace of Paris in 1763; in a Series of 

Letters from a Nobleman to his Son. New Edition, continued to 
the Accession of Queen Victoria of England. In four volumes. 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; T. Cadell; J. M. Richard- 
son; J.,G., F., and J. Rivington; Hatchard and Son; Hamilton 
and © Whittaker and Co.; Allen and Co.; Duncan and Mal- 
colm; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; T. Hearne ; Cowie and Co. ; 
J. Lh Bley and Son; Smith, Elder, and Co.; T, Bumpus ; 

Bain; T. and W. Boone; J. Maynard; B. Fellowes ; J. Tem ple- 
ma n; Capes and Co,; . Hodgson ; R. Mackie; H. Washbourne; 

. Dolman ; WV. H. Reid; H. Bickers; and G. Routledge. Cam- 
Scions J. and J. Deighton. Liverpool: G. and J. Robinson. 
Oxford: J. Parker, einiekas A. and C, Black. 


The Bishop of St. Dav id's Chaege. 
In 8vo, price 2s. 
CHARGE delivered to the CLERGY of 
the DIOCESE of ST, DAVID’S, at his Primary Visitation, 
in October 1842, 
By CONNOP, LORD BISHOP OF ST. DAVID’S. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, London; 
and Evans, Carmarthen, 








Buildings, M Plants, 
jae ay illustrations onan and Customs, and whatever can be 
more clearly displayed by pictorial than by written description, or by 
which the written fext may be in any degree elucidated. 


Adam and Charles Black, ee 


tee DU BLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 
ZINE for January 1843 will contain the first portion of 
some Passages in the Life of 


ARTHUR O’LEARY, 
By HARRY LORREQUER, 
To be continued Monthly in the pages of the University Maca- 
NE exclusively. 
On the Ist of January, 

TOM BURKE “ OF OURS.” 

Illustrated by Puiz. Being the first Number, price ls., of the se- 
cond Volume of ** OUR MESS,” by Haany Lorecaurr. 

mations William ris andCo. London: W. Ss. Orr and Co. 


HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. LX., will be published on the 31st instant, price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
7. George Sand’s “ Consuelo.” 
8. The King of Saxony’s Travels 
_ Montenegro. 
de Musset’s “ White 
od h.” 
10. Klopstock. 
11. The Newspaper 
France. 





1, Hoffmeister on Schiller. 

2. Gutzkow’s Letters from Paris. 

3. Socrates and the Sophists of 
Athens. | 

4, Balzac’s “ Provincial Bachelor.” 

4. The Countess Hahn Hahn's 

Press of 


Travels. ? 5 > 
6. Francesco Forti’s Civil Insti- | 
tutes. 


1 Tables of Literat -—Poland. Short Reviews of New 
“Works. Foreign C P &ec 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand; and Longman, | Brown, and Co., 
Paternoster Row. 











Companion lo the Almanac. 
On the Ist of January will be published, price 7s. 6d., cloth boards, 


4 - 
COMPLETE INDEX to the COMPA- 
NION to the ALMANAC, from its commencement in 1828 

to py inclusive. 

*,* The * Companion - — Almanac’ has now been published 
sixteen years; and the Seri comprises 1 a mass of information, Scien 
tific, Ch and d Stati tisti en for popular reference, can- 
not be found in any other work. Thi anent value of this publi- 
cation may be estimated from the circumstance, that the demand is 
so constant that reprints of the several parts have been repeatedly 
called for. The work is constantly referred to as an authority; and 
zd te almost indispensable to professional and commercial men, as well 

af the highest interest to the general reader. 
* The work may und in cloth, in Eight Volumes, price 
2l. 8s.; or any volume separately, price 6s. — Index contains 560 
pages, and is bound uniformly with the Ser 


London: Charles _—_ and Co., “81 noneeee Street. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


Tracts on Bees, by the Rev. W. C. Cotton. 
Price 6d. each ; or 58. per dozen. 
WO SHORT and SIMPLE LETTERS to 
COTTAGERS on _ BEES.—Letter 1. On BEE el 
MENT. Letter2. On the NATURAL THE ee “4 of BEES. 
By the Rev. W. C. COTTO 
Student of Christ Church, Oxon. ; and Cepiele, Ms -™ Lord Bishop 
ew Zealand. 
a St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
io, by the same Author, just published, 
MY BEE- BOOK. (With 70 Engravings on 
Wood.) Small 8vo, 12+. 








Library, 19 Holles Street. 
ULL’S NEW SYSTEM 


For FAMILIES and BOOK-SOCIETIES. 

Families paying Gi. fis. the year have all the New and Standard 
Works they order; twelve Volumes at a time in town, or twenty-four 
country. ‘Catalogues and Boxes free of expense, and two Guineas’ 
worth of new Books to keep at the end of each year. 

Societies can subscribe at the rate of 14s. per Member only. The 
new Post Catalogues, with full particulars, sent gratis and post-free. 

Apply to Mr. Bull, Librarian, as above. 





Price 25s. 
EMOIRS of the ROYAL 
MICAL SOCIETY. 
Volume XII., with Six Plates. 


ASTRONO- 


To be had at the Apartments of the Society, Somerset House. 


In 8vo, price 16s. (with illustrative Plates), 
ECTURES onthe ELEMENTS of 
HIEROGLYPHICS and EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
By the MARQUIS SPINETO., 
bacraeaceasan St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Now cenieite ap. ce 7s. Gd. 
OPULAR EVIDENCES of 
CHRISTIANITY. 
By WILLIAM SEWELL, B.D. 

Late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford; 
Author of ** Christian Morals,” ** Introduction tothe Dialogues 
of Plato,” &c. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


‘te 12mo, price 7s. 6d. 


ERMONS on PRACTICAL SUBJECTS. 
By the Rev. JOHN CLARKE CROSTHWAITE, A.M. 

Of Trinity College, Dublin; Dean’s Vicar in Christ Church Ca- 
thedral; and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Kildare. E 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 


“The Twenty-seventh Edition of 1000 ea each. 


LETCHER’S FAMILY DEVOTION, 


containing the Morning and Evening Service of a Family 
for every Day throughout the Year. Embellished with a Portrait 
of the Author, and sixteen elegant Engravings. Bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, price 1/. Gs, Also, a splendid Edition, in royal 4dto, 
price 2/. 


Recommended by the following distinguished Ministers :— 


Rev: Revs. 
T. Rates, LL.D., Liverpool. J. Gilbert, Islington. 
J. Pye Smith, D D., Hom. College. | J. Davis, Bristol. 
Ww. B. Collyer, D. D., Peckham. | egge, Bristol. 
J. Morrison, D.D., C ‘helsea. 
Adam Thomson, Dd. Dd. a Coldstream. 
J. Harris, D.D., Eps 
Josiah Pratt, B. D., v ae of St. Ste- 
etary Coleman Street. 
G. Collison, D.D., Hackney. 
F. A. Cox, D.D., Hackrev. 
J. Sherman, Surrey Chapel. J. Sibree, Coventry. 
car Clayton, jun., Hackney, | G. Lawson, Selkirk. 
ames, Birmingham. } &e. &e. &e. 
R. oiilips Maberly Chapel. | 
Testimonials have also been received from nearly one hundred of 
the most influential Clergymen of America. 


London: George Virtue, 26 Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 


' W. Bro vn, Bristol. 
z ‘Binney, Weigh-House. 
uel Luke, Chester, 
pple Parsons, York. 
John Ely, Leeds. 
| Samuel Ransom, Hackney. 
| H. Calderwood, Kendal. 


&e. 


In 8vo, price 5s. 6d., the Second Edition of 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK ACCIDENCE, 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon; and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Also, by the same Author, 
1. Practical Introduction to Greek Prose 
Composition. Fourth Edition, 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
2. Practical Introduction 
Composition. Fifth Edition, 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
nearly ready.) 


to Latin Prose 
(A Sxeconp Parr is 


In 8vo, ellen 10s. ( 6d., the Second Eaition 7 


ECTURES on JUSTIFICATION. 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin’s, Oxford; and Fellow of Oriel College 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; and 
Parker, Oxford, 


Lately published, by the same Author, 


LECTURES on the PROPHETICAL 
OFFICE of the CHURCH, viewed relatively to Romanism and Po 
pular Protestantism. Second Edition, in Svo, 1Us. 6d. 


In Svo, price 7s. 5. Gd. 


Matentats for TRANSLATION into 
LATIN: selected and arranged by Aveustus Grorr 

FEND. 

Translated from the German by the Rev. H. H. ARNOLD, B.A. 
And edited on ith Notes and Excursuses oe Grotefend) 

e Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M. 

Rector of ieatoe, anal late Fellow of Trinity C ote ge, Cambridge. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Also, lately published, 


The ITALIAN ANALYST; or, the Essen- 


tials of ItalianGrammar, and their aie in Parsing. By the 
Rev. H. H. Annoup, B.A. In l2mo, price 3s. 6d. 





In 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 
LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION. 
Contents: —1. ** Ideas” for Hexameter and Elegiac Verses.— 
2. Alcaics.—3. Sapphics.—4. The other Horatian Metres.—5. Ap- 
pendix of Poetical Phraseology, and Hints on Versification. 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A, 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


to 


Just published, by the same Author, 
A FIRST LATIN VERSE-BOOK. 


In iat 2s. 





In 12mo, price ds. 6d. bound on lettered, the Fourth E dition of 


HE PARENT’S POETICAL ANTHO- 


LOGY ; being a Selection of English Poems, primarily 
designed to assist in forming the taste and the sentiments of young 
Readers. They are classed under the following heads:— 

1, Hymns. | 8. Inscriptions. 
2. Scriptural Pieces. 9. Descriptive and Narrative 
. Religious aud Moral Poems. Pieces, &c. 
Odes and Lyrical Pieces. 10. Sonnets. 
5. Elegiac Poems. 11. Longer Poems, including 
. Epitaphs. Bishop Heber’s ** Pales- 
7. Pathetic Pieces. tine,”’ &c. 
enue and Co.; Rivingtons; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and 
Co.; and J. Souter. 


Perkins on Mebeedniben, Siath Edition, 
In one volume duodecimo, price 4s. bound in cloth, 


TREATISE on HABERDASHERY and 
HOSIERY; including the Manchester, Scotch, Silk, Linen, 
and Woollen Departments, Foreign and Domestic ; with concise me- 
thods of ee Ratings, Tabular Reterences, and remarks on 
the general Retail Trade ; arranged so as to form an expeditious and 
practical int h e, a guide to the Assistant, 
and a manual of reference to the. Country Draper, 
By EF. E. PERKINS. 
Sixth Edition, carefully a = peeaaiiaa with many useful 
a 
London: et for Thomas Tegg, a 3 Cheapside; and may be had 
order of all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 





In Svo, price rie, 6d. 


DISSERTATION on the very EARLY 
ORIGIN of ALPHABETICAL CHARACTERS, LITE- 
RATURE, and SC 


i ‘enones SMITH, F.A.S, 


Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and of the Royal Soc iety of 
iterature. 

“ Every Biblical student ought to read it.”—Wesleyan-Methodist 
Magazine. 

“The aye mpg his opinions regarding the early origin of 
the alphabet, and its attendants, literature and science, by reterences 
derived trom the scriptural records, the authority of eminent com- 
mentators, and profane history and tradition. We cannot follow hii 
through his arguments and evidence; but we would observe, that 
his language is chaste and — his style classical, and his reasonings 
and conclusions are developed with much clearness."— P/ymout! 
Times. 

Also lately published, by the same Author, price 1s. 


An Attempt to ascertain the True Chrono- 
logy of the Book of Genesis. 


“ The subject eens and clearly discussed.”"—Church of 
England Quarterly Revi: 





Published by Simpkin por Marshall; and Mason, Paternoster Row, 
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JOURNAL AL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 











¥i = =New Work of Messrs. Chambers. 


Now publishing in Weekly Numbers, price Three Halfpence, and 
Monthly Parts, price Sevenpence, 
HAMBERS'’S CYCLOPZEDIA of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, consisting of a Series of Speci- 
mens of British Writers, in Prose and Verse, connected by an Histo- 
rical and Critical Narrative, 
W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh; W. 8. Orr and Co., London; 
w. Custy, jun. +, and Co., Dublin; and by all Booksellers intrusted 
with the sale of Messrs. Chambers's Publications. 


Royal 8vo, Plate and Woodcuts, price 2s. 6d. 


ROCEEDINGS ofthe LONDON 
ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. Part XVII, 
Contains — 

Electro-chemical Properties of Gold, by M. Becquerel.—Electri- 
cal Condenser, by ectet.—Polarity of Voltaic Battery, by J. P. 
Gassiot, Esq. — Memoir on Leyden and Lightning Flashes, and La- 
teral Discharge, by the Secretary.—Mr. Weekes’s Register for the 
Autumn Quarter ; and other Papers. 

CHARLES 

5 Cavendish Square, Jan. 1, 1843. 
*,* Published Quarterly by Simpkin and Co. All communications 

to be addressed to the Secretary. 


“A TRE ATISE on 1 AGRICULTURE: com- 


prehending the Nature, Properties, and Improvements of 

Soils; the Structure, Functions, and Cultivation of Plants; and the 
Husbandry of the Domestic Animals of the Farm. 

By JOHN SPROULE. 
2d Edit. Svo, with numerous Illustrations, 15s. cloth. 
« _ war practical — on agriculture ever published in this 
‘arlow Sentin 
W. Curry, jun. and Co, London: W. S. Orr and Co, 


V. WALKER, Hon. Sec. 





SHILLING’S WORTH of NONSENSE; 
By the Eo1rors of Puncn. 
Second Edition, with Forty Illustrations by Pu1z. 1s. 
* Well worth a larger sum,”’—Times. 
Also, 
BIZARRE FABLES. By Artuur Watt- 
BRIDGE. 4s. 6d. boards. 


“ A great deal of knowledge is yed in this unp 
lume.’ 





W.S. Orr and Co., Paternoster Row. 


THE COMMISSIONER; 
Or, DE LUNATICO INQUIRENDO. 
One Volume 8vo, with Twenty-eight Etchings by Phiz. 

“ It is as full of wit and talent as it can pack.”—Scotsman. 

“ This is the most 'y literary } of the day,”— 
Blackburn Standard, 
Dublin: William Curry, jun. and Co, ioeree W. 8. Orr and 

Co. Edinburgh: Fraser and Co 








LORRE- 
QUER. 8vo, with 22 Illustrations by Phiz, 12s. cloth, 
CHARLES O’MALLEY, the Irish Dra- 
goon. By Harry Lorrequer. 2 vols. 8vo, with 44 Illustrations 
by Phiz, 24s. cloth. 
«Charles O'Malley’ is without any exception the most pleasant 


ONFESSIONS of HARRY 


story of the day.”. 
Dublin: W illiam Curry, jun. and Co. London: W. S. Orrand 
manna Fraser and Co. 


ACK HINTON, the GU ARDSMAN, 


forming Volume I. of OUR MESS, by Harry Lornggver, 
with a fine Portrait of the Author, and 54 Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood, by Phiz. Price 14s, handsomely bound in cloth. 
“* It is quite a luxury to read this author’s works.”—Bristol Mirror. 
“ The same spirit of drollery and fun which first commended him 
to the public exists as fresh as ever.”—Derry Sentinel. 


Dublin: William Curry 2 jun. and Co. London: W. S. Orr and Co. 
Edin ae Fraser and Co, 


Now ens 73 = post Svo, 27s. 


HE BIBLE in SPAIN; or, the te 


and I _Impr of an E inan 
Attempt to circulate the S in the Peni 


By GEORGE BORROW, 
Author of the ** Gypsies in Spain.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











Now ready, Pkg 315 Woodcuts, price 15s. 
e First Volume of 


PURNING ‘= MECHANICAL 
MANIPULATION. 
By CHARLES HOLTZAPFFEL, 
Associate of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

The work, which will be completed in Five Volumes, is intended 
as a work of General Reference and Practical Instruction on the 
Lathe and the various Mechanical pursuits followed by Amateurs. 

Fach volume may be purchased separately, and will form a dis- 
tinct treatise on the branch to which it is eo Vol. 1. treats 
of Materials from the Vegetable, Animal, and Mineral Kingdoms ; 
their uses in the Mechanical Arts; modes of severally preparing, 
working, and joining the materials; with the practical description of 
a variety of processes which do not generally require the use of tools 
with cutting edges.—Vol. Il. (to be published in April 1845) will 
treat of Cutting Tools and Abrasive Processes. ee aoe The com- 
plete Practice of Hand or Simple Turning. Practice of 
Ornamental or Complex Turning.—Vol. V. Prac bon oy Amateur En- 
gineering. 

Published by Holtzapffel and Co., 64 Charing Cross, and 127 Long 
Acre; and to be had of all Booksellers, 


Prospectuses free by post. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. 


VOYAGE ROUND the COASTS of 
SCOTLAND and the ISLES in the SUMMER and AU- 
‘TUMN of 1841. 
By JAMES WILSON, F.R.S.E , M.W.S., &c 
Author of the ** Treatise on Angling” in ** ‘The Rod and the 
jun,” &e. &c. 
Illustrated with twenty Etchings by Cuartes H. Wirsos, 4.R.8 =e 
from Sketches during the Voyage by Sir THomas Dick La’ —x 
and with numerous Woodcuts from the same Sketches, by 
Stanley, Prior, and Sargent; engraved by Branston, Landells, and 
other Artists. 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman, Brown, Green, and 
eidieciaies London 


Now ready, with a Portrait, fe ap. Bvo, 4s. 6d. 


H E J E W €E S 5& 
A True Story. 
By the Author of ** Letters from the Baltic.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In a thick vol. 8vo, price 16s. 


HEMISTRY of ANIMAL BODIES. 
By THOMAS THOMSON, M.D. 
Regius Professor of Chemistry in the cag gd of Glasgow, 
F.R.SS. L. and E., &c. &c. 
“ The chemist who prefers his own investigati ‘0 the si 
coloured views arrived at by others, will meloct the food we are now 
noticing as his text-book and guide to animal chemistry, in preference 
to all others which have appeared in this country.”—Annals of’ Che- 
mistry. 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman and Co., London, 








Now ready, post 8vo, 12s. 
PHORISMS and REFLECTIONS. 
A Miscellany of Thought and Opinion, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

e""* Price 5s. bound in roan, with clasp, the Fifth Edition of 
GPECULUM GREGIS; or, Parochial Mi- 
nister’s Assistant. 

By the Rev, R, B. EXTON. 

“ He understands but little of the nature and obligations of the 
priestly office, who thinks he has discharged it by performing the 
public appointments."—Bishop Burnet. 

he readiest way of finding access to a man’s heart * is to go into 
his hous Chalmer’s Christian and Civic Economy. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 





New Agricultural Almanack. 
Published by R egos Company, price 1s. 


HE FARMER’S CALENDAR, and Diary 


of General aaa tion in the most improved Modes of Agri 
culture and Gardening; being an SEO of Daily and Useful In- 
formation tor the United Kingdom, for 1845 
By an ExPeRixncepD pean LTURIST. 
es printed for the Company of Stationers; and sold by G. Green- 
hill, at their Hall, Ludgate Street; and by all Booksellers. 





In small 8vo (with Frontispiece), price 8s., the Fourth Edition of 


ERRANZABULOE, the LOST CHURCH 
FOUND; or, the Church of England nota new Church, but 
Ancient, Apostolical, and Independent, and a Protesting Church 
Nine Hundred Years before the Reformation. 
os The Volume contains an interesting Account of the History and 
recent Recovery of the ancient Church of Perranzabuloe, in Cornwall, 
after being buried in the Sand for Seven Hundred Years. 
By the Rev. C. TRELAWNY COLLINS, M.A 
Rector of Timsbury, Somerset ; and late Fellow of Balliol College. 
miei Lalit St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


with Fifteen Plates, price 22s. 


HE PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSAC- 
TIONS of the ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON for 1842, 
Part II. Containing Papers by John F. Daniell, Es 
R.S., William — -, William Snow Harris, Esq., F.R 
bert Lee, M.D., F.R.3., a) F. Ww. ns rschel, Bart. 9 k. H., 
James Scott redo ta hy Fon + F.R.S., James D. Forbes, Esq., F. “R. a, 
and Robert Kane, M.D.; with Motserclogical Tables, Jan. to June, 
1842 
The whole of the Royal Society’s Publications are sold by Messrs. 
R. and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, Printers 
to the Royal issih 


2 vols. Svo, w ith Portrait from the Original Picture by Sir Tuomas 
WRENCE, 2 ls. 


IFE and CORRESPONDENCE of the 
late Sir ASTLEY PASTON COOPER, Bart., from Docu- 
ments bequeathed by him for the purpose. 
By BRANSBY B. COOPER, Esq., F.R.S. 
London: John W. sean West Strand. 


Simpson and Wise ise’s Readiest Ready Rettone. 


In one volume, neatly bound, price Five Shillings, 


HE READIEST READY RECKONER 


ever invented, for assisting the Tradesman, the Merchant, the 
Gentleman, &c. in finding the Amount, at any given Price, of any 
“—Ta from One to Ten Thousand. The Third Edition. 

y this novel arrangement Accounts may be examined with a 
factfley 2 and dispatch hitherto unexampled ; and even the value of the 
complicated fractional parts, at any price, may, in a moment, be de- 
termined. Those who are ignorant of arithmetic may, with the least 
trouble to themselves, be assured of the correctness or inaccuracy of 
their statements ; and those fully conversant in the matter, may save 
all the loss of time the practice of it occasions. The whole con- 
structed and separately calculated, by StrpengN Simpson and Eowarp 
Wisk, Accountants, 


London: Printed ~ Thomas Tegg, No. i J Cheapside, and sold 
by all other Bookselle: 





Edited by Thomas Campbell, Esq. 
Now ready, 
PREDERICE the GREAT, 
His COURT and TIMES. 
THE THIRD AND FOURTH VOLUMES, 
Completing the Work. 
Also, now ready, 

COLLEGE LIFE. By J. Hewtert, M.A.,| 
late of Worcester College, Oxford; Author of ** Peter Priggins,"4 
** The Parish Clerk,” &c. 3 vols. 

In a few days, 

ADAM BROWN, the MERCHANT. By 
Horacr Smitn, Esq., Author of ** Brambletye House,”’ ** The’ 
Moneyed Man,” &c. 3 vols. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 135 Great ae Street. 
Lady Bulwer’s New Work. 

Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, post Svo, 
Bianyca CAPPELL O, 
An Historical Romance. 

By Lady BULWER, Author of “ Cheveley.” 

** A woman’s fate lies in ac loud 


*Twixt heaven and earth.’ 
Unpublished Play. 
Edward Bull, Publisher and Librarian, 19 Holles Street. 
eines with nanny 128, 
ECOLLECTIONS of SIBERIA, if the 
Years 1840 and 1841. 
By CHARLES HERBERT COTTRELL, Esq. 
London: John W- — West Strand. 


Dr. B Bell's Bennet of Beate uclion for National Schools. 
In 12mo, price 1s., a New Edition of 
MANUAL of PUBLIC and PRIVATE 
EDUCATION, on the Madras System. For the Use off 
National Schools. 
By ANDREW BELL, D.D., LL.D. 
Late Prebendary of Westminster. 


Dtagonss St. Paul’s Churc sti ard, and Waterloo Place. 





Price 2s. in aa, 


r 7 r r : 
HE SHIPWRECK of the DRYADE, in) 
Letters to a Sister: containing an Account of the Sufferings’ 
of the Passengers and Crew, during four days passed in a small i 
in a terrific se eae a sketch of the manners of the inhabitants off 
Port Dauphin, gascar, where the party landed, a were} 
obliged to re: main diese ‘months. 
J. Hatchard and Son, and G. Wilson, London; Marples, Liverpool. 


Orta: ae Portrait, 18s. 


HE LIFE of ISAAC MILNER, D.D.,| 
-» Dean of C #... comprising a Portion of his Corre- 
camdieanas ond other Writings hitherto gy 
By his Niece, MARY MILN 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. aaalite Deightons. 
In ntoieey price 6s., anew Edition of 
EMORIALS ofa DEPARTED! 
ah FRIEND. 
** She, being dead, yet speaketh.”’ 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Handsome Present for the Nursery. 
Price 3s. 
HE NEW CHAPTER of KINGS; or, 
the History of England in Miniature, for the Use of 


Children; with Forty Illustrations, including a complete Series of} 
Portraits from 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 
London; Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 





In small Svo, price 1s. 6d. | 

HE POOR of EDINBURGH;; or, Recol-/ 

lections of the Canongate in 1842. 4 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





UCK’S ROLLER CALENDAR for 1843. 
—This is a mode of affixing the Calendar for the whole year | 
on two revolving cylinders, within an elegant case, so as to exhibit } 
eac h day’ s information in a bold and novel manner, presenting Dai 
to every per and man of business, | 
In Mahogany Box, price 5s. 6d.; in Rosewood Box, 6s. 6d. 
Railway Times Office, Fleet Street ; Letts, Cornhill ; and 
anenanERNS Strand. 








In ienmsiae 10s. 6d. cloth, 


AMILY ESSAYS on the CREATION, 

PRESERVATION, and GOVERNMENT of the UNI- 

VERSE. Intended for the Evenings of Sunday; each Essay fol- 
lowed by an appropriate Prayer. 

“ For private reading, for family perusal, for checking the scepti- 
cism of the reviler at Scripture, for guarding against the flippant 
infidelity of shallow pretenders to science, we could not recommend 
a better book.”—Edinburgh Advertiser. 

“ His work is per aded with a warm, earnest, and elevating spirit 
of piety, which renders every thing else in the book subo ri 

the great end ot improving the heart and mind of the reader. 
tish Guardian, 


Edinburgh: William Whyte and Co. London: Longman and Co. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 











NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY 


LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, anp LONGMANS. 


1. 
THE PRISM OF THOUGHT. 


By the BARONESS DE CALABRELLA. 
Feap. 4to, 12s., richly bound in cloth, and ornamented. 


*,* This work is printed in the most unique and 
tasteful manner; each page is surrounded with an orna- 
mental border, engraved on wood, from original designs, 
and printed in colours and gold. 

‘“« Like the broken fragments of stained glass in the 
ikaleidoscope, which fall into such a pleasing variety of 
shapes, as the philosophic toy is turned in the child’s 
hand, so in each succeeding page we find a set of maxims 
which either dazzle by their brilliancy, or command con- 
viction and attention from the self-evidence-of the truths 
which they inculcate. . 

“ Amongst the various costly publications which are 
to be found in such numbers on drawing-room tables 
and booksellers’ windows, ‘ The Prism of Thought’ will 
‘stand conspicuous for its originality of design and elabo- 
rate splendour of execution; and from the pure and 
proper truths which it inculcates, and the morality which 
it advocates, we know of no more fitting Christmas pre- 
sent for a young person. It needs, however, no recom- 
mendation ‘of ours; we leave it to stand on its own 
merits, feeling sure that they will secure for it a very 
extended circulation.”—Morning Post, Dec. 22, 1842. 


2. 
MASTERMAN READY; 


Or, tne WRECK or tue PACIFIC. 
Written for Young People. 
By CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 


* Part IIf., feap. 8vo, with numerous Wood-Engravings, 
7s. 6d. cloth 


*,* This Third Volume cceapiales the work. Vols. I, 
and IT. separately, 7s, 6d. each, cloth, 
3. 
PERSONAL NARRATIVE 


OF THE 


CAMPAIGNS. 1n AFFGHANISTAN, 
SINDE, BELOOCHISTAN, Xe. 


Detailed in a Series of Letters of the late Colonel W. H. 
Denniez, C.H., Junior Lieut.-Colonel of her Majesty's 
, 18th Light Infantry ; ; Aide-de-Camp to the Queen. 


With an Appendix, containing Colonel Dennre’s Cor- 
respondence with Lord Kranz, Sir Henry Fane, &c. 


Fcap. 8vo, with Map, 5s, cloth. 


4. 
ELEMENTS OF 


MATERIA MEDICA AND 
THERAPEUTICS. 


Including the recent Discoveries and Analysis of 
Medicines. 


By Da. ANTHONY TODD THOMSON, F.L.S., &c. &c. 


Third Edition, enlarged and improved, one very thick 
| volume, 8vo, of more than 1200 pages, with upwards of 
| 100 Wood-Engravings, now first inserted, 31s. 6d. cloth. 


5. 
MEMOIR or rue LIFE or tue Late 
Rev. PETER ROE, A.M. 
Rector of Odogh, and Minister of St. Mary’s, Kilkenny. 
By the Rev. S. MADDEN, A.M. 


8vo, 14s. cloth. 


“ The life of this distinguished and indefatigable mi- 
' nister affords a valuable example; and we are glad to 
find so many interesting memorials of it preserved in 
_ Mr. Madden’s excellent biography.”—Record. 








In small 8vo, price 2s, cloth, gilt edges, 
VERY LADY HER OWN FLOWER 
GARDENER. 
By LOUISA JOHNSON, 
Third Edition. 


— a Chapter on Window-Gardening by Mr. M‘Iutosh, and 
Jastructions in the use of Momestic Greenhouses, 





Uniform with the above, price 2s. cloth boards, 
Hts on LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
and LAYING OUT GROUNDS, 

By JAMES MAIN, A.1..S., Author of ** Popular Botany,” &c. 





Also, in small 8vo, price 2s. cloth, gilt edges, 
O* the CULTURE of the VINE in POTS, 
and on the COILING SYSTEM. 
By J. MEARNS, F.H,S., Curator of the Botanic Garden, Leeds. 
London; ene S. Orr and Co., Paternoster Row. 





"RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
By SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


In two thick volumes demy 8vo, price 34s. cloth, with numerous 
Illustrations, 


HE MODERN HISTORY and CONDI- 
TION of EGYPT; its Climate, Diseases, and Capabilities. 
Comprising the P: s of Mahommed Ali Pacha, from 1801 to 
1842, with Illustrations of Scripture History, shee ee of Pro- 
phecy, and the Progress of Civilisation in the E; 
By W. HOLT YATES, M.D., te. ‘he. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 32s. cloth, 
With a large Map by Arrowsmith, and illustrated with Plates, 
NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON 


HE IONIAN ISLANDS and MALTA; 
with some Remarks on suppres oe and Turkey, and on 
the system of Quarantine as at present con ed. 
By JOHN DAVY, M.D., F.R. 88. L. and <3 
Inspector-General of Army Hospitals, L.R. 
“ Mar Davy's work deserves to be ei as well as = 
fully, We hope 
that the me of having discharged such an important duty 
will not be the only result of his long labour; but that xe ee will 
remunerative as it ought to be.’ Westminster Reviei 








New Edition, pee 8vo, revised throughout, price 12s. cloth, with 
— y additions and corrections by the nation, and illustrated with 
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